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“Hello, Dorothy ... You’re looking well!” 


Television is coming. And every step 
in its development is news. Every im- 
provement in radio is news. Airplanes, 
their designs and performances, are 
news. The Einstein theory was one of 
the big news stories of the year. The 200- 
inch astronomical telescope is news. 


Today science supplies a wealth of 
fascinating news items. And from the 
Science Service at Washington the 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers re- 
ceive, over private wires, the latest and 
most authentic information. 


For the Science Service was founded 
and endowed by E. W. Scripps. And 
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it has become one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the newspaper world. Its 
large staff of trained newspaper people 
It has be- 
come a nationally known laboratory 
where the achievements of science 
are translated into the quick, accurate 
stories you read in your daily paper. 


are also trained scientists. 


The first full account of the new 
“lung’’ for submarine rescues came 
from Science Service. It gave full de- 
tails six months in advance of any 
other news source, of the highest elec- 
tric voltage ever attained. Itis watching 
the famous ‘‘death-whisper’’ machine, 
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being studied by a Johns Hopkins pro- 
fessor, and reporting it at first hand. It 
is covering television, the exploration 
of the atom, and the measurement of 
light as carefully as any murder trial 
was ever covered ... and is making 
them far more interesting. 


Today, science is creating thrilling 
front-page news. The SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD Newspapers are tapping its 
sources, printing it with speed and ac- 
curacy. ..and transforming the price- 
less contribution of E. W. Scripps into 
an educative force of national scope 
and magnitude. 
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in 14 distinguished body styles 
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c- ERSONAL choice of color which It is a finishing detail in the brilliant 
” has been a limited and costly luxury | Hudson program of value-giving which 
to e e e ° ‘ 

mf in car ownership, is now available, at no has successfully established— Performance 


extra cost, in the 14 distinguished models —__ Leadership, not excelled by costliest cars 
of the Greater Hudson. —Value Leadership with custom qualities 
produced in volume—and Style Leader- 
ship which is the pattern of the industry. 


nel 


It gives to car ownership the delight and 
privacy we have in self-chosen things, and 
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the identity that makes your car your own. ~ Standard, Equipment. in- 
In the many thousands of Hudsons you * trie guage for gas and oll 
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lamps — windshield wiper 
—glare-proof rear -view 
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STERINE 


having Cream 


ARMACAL COMPANy 


ST. LOUIS MO USA 
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Glycerine film 
ends razor pain 


OU can confidently expect the 

most amazing shaving comfort, 

the first time you try this new-type cream. 

You will think your blade has suddenly 

acquired some magic smoothness. You will 

marvel that your skin is not drawn tight but 

relaxed, not harshened but soothed, not heated 
but cooled. 

That’s what glycerine does in a shaving 
cream. And this is why. At the cutting line 
of the hairs, Listerine Shaving Cream deposits 
a microscopic film of this cosmetic lubricant. 
Gone is the friction between beard and blade. 
The steel edge slides on that film. There is no 
slashing or sticking. Smooth and clean, off come 
the whiskers, with your skin unruffled and 
gladdened bythe healing Listerine ingredients. 

The next time you are buying a bottle 
of Listerine, remember to ask for Listerine 
Shaving Cream. That will end your search 


for the utmost in shaving comfort. 


157 shaves-50c 


Will you have to pay more for lubricating 
lather and Listerine benefits? No. The big 
tube contains 118 inches of cream, more 
than enough for 157 shaves, easily a five- 
months’ supply. Try it for tomorrow’s shave. 


LaMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Lowis, Mo. 
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LETTERS 


Oldtime Decapitators 
Sirs: 

In your last number appeared an article on 
decapitation in China. When I was in China, 
the technique of beheading was explained to me 
as follows: Under the Empire, the headsman 
was a professional man, who used his great 
beheading sword in one hand, holding the handle 
as one would a dagger with the back of the 
blade extending back parallel to his forearm. 
Beheading was done by a single slice with the 
long blade instead of a chop. For a considera- 
tion from the condemned or his friends the heads- 
man would leave a small piece of skin remaining 
so that the ignominy of complete decapitation 
was avoided. Cases were reported where heads- 
men had been persuaded to save the life of the 
condemned by making a large, gory slanting 
slice, which appeared to be fatal but which 
avoided the jugular vein and spinal column. 

After the revolution in 1o11, oldtimers told 
me, the profession fell upon evil days and two 
handed chopping such as you describe took 
the place of the neat, single-handed slicing 
with the result that often two and three blows 
were needed to complete the matter. 


JOHN M. Vorys 
Columbus, Ohio 


SS 


Bennell’s Billions 
Sirs: 

. life insurance agents have added 100 
billions of dollars to the wealth of the United 
States.” 

The above appears in TimE, May 6, con- 
tributed by A. H. Bennell, and has deprived me 
of breath for the moment. Mr. Bennell may be 
a good underwriter, but as an economist he is 
simply—well, he isn’t. Life insurance agents 
have not added the 100 billionth part of one 
cent to the wealth of the U. S. What they have 
done is simply to gather up, at enormous ex- 
pense, the tokens of wealth created by others, 
pile it up in a heap, dole out small portions 
of the total to their subscribers and let the 


surplus accumulate. 
W. BLENKo 
Eureka Art Glass Co. 
Milton, West Va. 


Sirs: 

To the protest of A. H. Bennell you reply: 
“Time did not say all insurance salesmen were 
pestiferous, . . .” I’m wondering why you 
made this needless limitation. 


WILLIAM H. SmytH 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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| men ! 
This Growing Market deserves your 


| THE Northwestern's NORTHWEST consideration 


tins 

L. this territory .. the Northwestern’s 
Rite Qe} phen ” Northwest ... there are today more 
ee A Reemiet Ce prospective consumers of your mer- 
$0.D SN f wes Yh chandise than in the Kingdom of 
‘DAKOTA ws i Belgium and nearly as many as in the 
en A No . entire Dominion of Canada... with 

ci1\\ Ky \ ° ° 
~ ry \ per capita buying power 30% greater 
Towa SS than the average for the United States. 
ae eo And growing ... 25,000,000 people 
IN MINNEAPOLIS when all this empire is populated as 
ees thickly as its southern part. Give the 
Northwestern’s Northwest your 
consideration. More than 1,200 
B omer manufacturers are now operating 
Freight Rate successfully in Minneapolis alone. 
Territory { Let us show you your opportunity in 
the Northwest. The Business Service 
Department of the Northwestern 
National Bank has made an intimate 
study of industrial opportunities in the 
Northwest. In many fields there is 
profit waiting to be grasped. This great 
bank and its affiliations are prepared 
to serve you completely. Write the 
Business Service Department of the 
Northwestern National Bank for a 
special survey of your opportunity. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


MINNESOTA LOAN & TRUST COMPANY jj 
| MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA | 


‘Members NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 
Combined Resources $170,000,000 ; 


The NORTHWESTERN serves THE NORTHWEST 
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Play 


the 
Silver King 


now 


& bY 


And still the world’s 
finest dollar ball 





Great news this to thousands of 
golfers who never felt quite will- 


ing to pay $1 for a golf ball. 


And best of all the new price 
goes for the original King—the 
same fine golf ball—the only 
golf ball on sale throughout the 
entire world wherever golf is 


played 
With the King selling at this 
new low price, no man need 


deny himself the best in this 
year of 1929! 





The Silvertown Co., London 


John Wanamaker 


NEW YORK 
Sole United States Distributors 








Pooch 


Sirs: 

In a recent issue one ‘of your correspondents 
girded at the Bryant pup and at Boston bulls 
in general. He suggested that the Sealyham pup 
be substituted for the beautiful bull and asserted 
that bulls were unfashionable. 

If it be true, as rumors say, that Sealyhams 
have the bad taste to become nauseated when 
riding in a car, their aristocracy may be ques- 
tioned. While I am ready to admit that all dogs 
are good dogs and ought to be loved and cher- 
ished for their qualities, I wish to go on record 
as saying that Boston bulls have the virtues of 
cleanliness, courage and trim appearance together 
with unshaken fidelity and are the peers of any 
fashionable dog that ever eked out an unhappy 
existence, plastered over with long hair. The 
cartoonists and a few society folks may enjoy 
the long-haired pooch, but only his loving heart 
saves him in my estimation. 


Major W. S. MacAaron 


Commandant 
Kemper Military School 
Boonville, Mo. 
— 

Limestone 
Sirs: 

As an enthusiastic and regular reader of 
TimE may I call your attention to an error 


contained on page 11 of your May 6 issue. : 

You outline at some length the Capital Build- 
ing Program at Washington and... say 
“Within the so-called Triangle will then be 
erected seven huge Federal buildings of white 
marble.” 

. . . The facts are as follows: 

The committee of members of the American 
Institute of Architects appointed by the Treas- 
ury Department, the Fine Arts Committee of the 
District of Columbia, the Supervising Architect 
and the United States Public Buildings Com- 
mission approved and recommended the use of 
Indiana Limestone for at least the first two 
buildings, those for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and the Department of Commerce. . . . 

The Treasury Department and the office of the 
Supervising Architect approved the recommenda- 
tion of the various commissions and contracts 
were let for limestone in February and March 
of this year; both of these contracts going to 
the Indiana Limestone Company... . 

We would appreciate it very much if you 
can correct this error for the reason that the 
Department of Commerce Building is the largest 
of the group of buildings and the stone con- 
tract is the largest stone contract ever let. 

LAWRENCE H. WHITING 
Chairman of the Board 


Indiana Limestone Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Dollar Liquor 
Sirs: 

As an ardent supporter of the American 
Merchant Marine I noticed with considerable 
anxiety your publication of a statement at- 
tributed to Robert Dollar, in which he stated 
that his boats are, and always have been, 
successfully operating sans liquor. 

Let me hasten to assure prospective voyagers 
on the Pacific that they need not trouble them- 
selves to take passage under a foreign flag in 
order to escape the drought existent here. I 
have been a frequent passenger aboard Dollar 
liners, and I have never had to forego the 
pleasure of my evening cocktail. Though it is 
true that the ships carry no bars, a few words 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mer., Time, Inc 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Cuicaco, Itt. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me a 


bill ($5.00). 


NAME 


with the ingenious Chinese room boy and, lo, 
a bottle of the finest appears—really good, too. 
Their prices compare favorably with those exist- 
ing aboard competing liners, prices ranging from 
three to ten dollars per quart, depending upon 
the demand for the brand you order. There 
may be some boats flying the Dollar house flag 
upon which a passenger cannot easily obtain 
liquor; if there are I haven’t heard of them. 


J. P. Marquarp 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

P. S. A recent inquiry at the Dollar Agency 
in this city disclosed the fact that, though the 
ships have no bars, they still employ ingenious 
Chinese stewards. 


aR ee 
Antiquity Flayed 
Sirs: 
I like you fine! Every Saturday night I 


sit up till 12 o’clock to read you through. 
Tonight I am pausing at page 10, to ask if 
somebody, somewhere, can’t unearth a_ few 
new stories about Mrs. Hoover? These that have 
been served up since before the campaign be- 
gan are getting somewhat antiquated—awfully 
so! The Carboniferous rock age story, the 
Boxer bullets, the £70 purse tossed in London, 
the drives across from Iowa to California and 
back, the no jewelry and always low heels, 
were all good in their day; but now that all the 
magazines (including TimE)—that is, practically 
all—have dully and faithfully recorded them with 
scarcely the deviation of a comma, isn’t it about 
time to release a new one? 

Really, a cosmopolite’s (the term is yours) 
wife must have had two or three other ex- 
periences! 

EpitH Twain McDermott 

Creighton, Neb. 

Time will print no more awfully anti- 
quated Lou Hoover stories for one year.— 


Ep. 


—¢— 
Maverick 
Sirs: 
I am sending Australian FitzPatrick my 
bookplate which is interesting from the view- 


point of the history of the great State of Texas, 
and the U. S. The word ‘Maverick’ was 
originally applied to unbranded cattle, still is. 
The word now means any person, thing or idea, 
which is unbranded, untagged or unregimented. 
The word came from my grandfather, Samuel 
A. Maverick, who acquired cattle in ’45, and 
not branding them for many years people called 
them ‘Maverick’s.” Forty-niners carried word 
to California, all over the West, travelers to 
Australia. Then it went around the world. 
It is one of the few words in the American 
language derived from a proper name. You 
heard of “Hooverize,” a ‘Gladstone’ bag, but 
Maverick is unique. 

“Maverick,” if a person, is one whose words, 
deeds and acts are independent; does not bear 
the brand of any club, organization, or associa- 
tion. A “Maverick” cannot be classified. 

Samuel Maverick came to Texas in 1834, 
helped capture San Antonio in ’35 (with old Ben 
Milam), was messenger from the Alamo, signed 
the Texas Declaration of Independence in 1836, 
was captured in 1842 by an invading Mexican 
army, marched on foot over 1,000 miles to 
Castle Perote in Mexico, was a member of the 
Secession Convention, took possession and turned 
over to the Confederate States all U. S. property; 
was one of the world’s largest land owners, and 
never owned many cattle nor cared anything 
about them: was a citizen of Texas, and a 
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TIME 


Enjoys Unique Advantages 


Industry Here Enjoys: 
Freedom from Labor Trouble 
Mild Climate 
Cheap and Abundant 


Power and Water 
Cheap Fuel 
Low Building Costs 
Largest Western Market 
Splendid Export, Rail 
and Highway Outlets 


Above map shows part of 
Los Angeles County. Every 
dot represents an airport 
or landing field. 





Pi se—-anteiell 
Los ANGELES COUNTY 


in Los Angeles County 


32% of the aviation activity in the entire United States 
centers in Southern California. (U.S. Dept. Commerce ) 


Available investigations by meteorologists, industrial 
engineers and aviation authorities show conclusively that 
atmospheric, geographic, industrial and other conditions 
here are particularly favorable to aviation industry. 


12 major factories are now manufacturing airplanes 
and aircraft motors here. Highest type, experienced, skilled 
labor is available; 20% of all licensed pilots; 20% of all 
identified aircraft; 25% of all aviation schools in the United 
States are in Southern California. 


There are 50 or more airports and landing fields in Los 
Angeles County alone. (See graphic map at left). 

Climatic and other conditions are bound to make this 
the aviation capital of America. The advantages of this 
immediate territory are not to be had elsewhere. 


Complete detailed surveys and information promptly 
furnished upon request to the Industrial Department, 


-——®@g_ Los ANGELES 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


un 
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MAVERICK 


resident of San Antonio, under the flag of the 
four nations. 

But, to the bookplate: In front you see a 
longhorn Texas Maverick steer, with the brand 
MK on the left thigh, which brand was only 
used by Maverick after his cattle had all 
scattered, unbranded, and the name had gone 
around the world. To the left of the steer is 
Texas cactus, above a mesquite tree. In the 
rear, the famous Mission San Francisco de 


4 I *h | b tt h ° Espada (St. Francis of the Sword), built over * 
200 years ago by brave and undaunted Fran- “comp 
odr Or e er eating ciscans; there are three bells; above is an 

| iron cross which has been there since the erection 
x « ss of the building. The door is unique and a 

cedar cross stands by the door. 
Modine Unit Heaters provide accu- Samuel Maverick has over 1oo descendants: 
° e e I have ten brothers and sisters, 49 nephews and 
rate control of heat In the industrial nieces, and they range all over the world, but 
mostly live in the prettiest, most unique city in 


plant. They direct heat, much as light America—San Antonio—where they _ belong. 


Most of those who are old enough read Time, 


is directed on the giant locomotive and in time all of them no doubt will. Book- 


plate done by well-known Texas artist, Doyle 


“ ° ¢ srenstead. 
that pulls the “Golden State Limited”. pices i a late 





<i | 


‘ San Antonio, Tex. 
Modines suspend from the steamline To Maury Maverick, all praise for a P 
° TimeE-worthy report. His bookplate, here 
10 to Ly feet above the floor. Heat 1S reproduced, has been forwarded to Col- 
lector FitzPatrick, Director of the Sunday 


forced down—spread overa wide floor | Times, Sydney, Australia.—Eb. Bre 
area — concentrated where needed. ie hab 


Tinker’s Version 
Sirs: 192¢ 


For over seven years Modine The controversy on the famous Merkle dou 
4 jay i 0 olumns has been of interest to 
Unit Heaters have been dem- — While sending Evers’ yea Boag mated mal 


morning I glanced out my window and saw e 
pric 


onstrating their superiority over Joe Tinker chasing a golf ball up the fairway. 


» Joe stopped on my call and I plied him for his a b 

1 version of the affair. 
Oo d heating methods. They cost Joe says he DID NOT hold McGinity’s arms. wer 
His story is that he tried to call Emslie’s atten- q 
less to install and less to oper- tion to the play and that Phfiester, the pitcher, the 


grabbed the “Iron Man” after the ball had prac 


ate. Let us send you complete bounced off the back of Joe’s neck, on the 


throw-in by Hoffman. 


facts in our latest catalog. McGinity managed to throw the ball over And 


near third where a fan captured it. Steinfeld 





WRITE TODAY. grabbed the fan from behind and during the Sale 
struggle Floyd Kroh . . . rushed from the bench 

MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY and rescued the ball, returning it to Evers. first 
Modine Unit Heater 1700 Racine St. (Heating Division) Racine, Wis. ..O'Day watched the mix-up and after seeing by 2 
Mosiel oy ae Branch offices in all large cities. Evers with the ball standing on second walked off 
130 Ibs. — replaces London Office: S. G. LEACH & CO., Ltd., 29-30 Artillery Lane the diamond—reserving his decision on Merkle’s pers 
overtwo tons of pipe out until he was away from the crowd... . 2 
coil radiation. This is just another version, but it is the way over 

Joe Tinker remembers it. l 
; alth 

S. J. Davis - 
Editor les 

What’s What in Orlando . 
Orlando, Fla. The 


| Jaffe’s Editorial 
Sirs 


al . nok ‘ In the list of Pulitzer prizes in Time, May 20, 
FOR STEAM. VAPOR. VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS you failed to include the name of Louis I. Jaffe, 
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TIME 


BiG SEXKE 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS” © 


Once again the familiar story - - 
Pontiae reaches new heights of suecess 


Breaking sales records has become a 
habit with Pontiac. It all started in 
1926, when the first Pontiac more than 
doubled the first year sales of any new 
make of car ever placed on the market 
prior to that time. But that was only 
a beginning. In 1927, Pontiac sales 
were 75 per cent greater than they were 
the previous year and in 1928 they 
practically tripled the figures for 1926. 


And now comes the latest bulletin. 
Sales of the New Pontiac Big Six for the 
first five months of 1929 were greater 
by 20,000 cars than sales for the same 
period of 1928. This 1929 volume, more- 
over, was limited only by production, 
although Oakland’s great new facto- 
ries have been working overtime. 


The reasons for this impressive record 


JN I™. NS ™. An. m 


are well known to everyone familiar 
with the New Pontiac Big Six. This car 
was created for the purpose of enabling 
buyers to step up in motor car quality 
without leaving the low-priced’ field. 
To do this it had to discard all former 
standards and provide big car style, 
big car performance, big car safety and 
big car luxury at list prices ranging as 
low as $745. 


How well it succeeded may be deter- 
mined from its record-breaking sales. 
America knows its motor cars—and by 
its tremendous buying enthusiasm 
America is endorsing the New Pontiac 
Big Six. 

Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895, f. o. b. 


Pontiac, Mich., plus delivery charges 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICH. 


ASA SA MNS SA dS 


The New 
OAKLAND 
All-American Six 


Companion car to the New 
Pontiac Big Six, the New 
Oakland All-American Six is 
also sharing in the greatest 
volume of sales ever recorded 
by the Oakland organization 

-avolume of more than 
151,000 cars from January 
1 to May31,1929,as com- 
pared with 131,303 for the 
same months in 1928 and 
79,286 for the same period in 
1927. According to owners, 
the New Oakland All-Amer- 
ican Six is America’s finest 
medium-priced automobile. 


ry ry y 


ONSIDER the delivered 

price as well as the list 
price when comparing auto- 
mobile values .. . Oakland- 
Pontiac delivered prices 
include only reasonable 
charges for handling and for 
financing when the Time 
Payment Plan is used. 
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editor of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot as having 
won the prize for the best newspaper editorial 
for the year 1928. 

Did you omit this purposely because, like 
many of your readers, you were tired of seeing 
editorials moralizing on the lynching of Negroes 
by the whites down South? 

W. G. Cox 


Burlington, N. C. 
N O B E S S Cause of omission: omission. The Jaffe 


editorial, written June 22, 1928, began with 
two good sentences: 


“As the Democrat hosts prepared to rededicate 
themselves anew to fairness and justice, the 
bustling Southern city in which they are to 

meet is disgraced by an unspeakable act of 
savagery. There is no other way to describe 
‘ the performance of the eight armed white men 
In deed, and in appearance, the noble- | who yanked Robert Powell, 24-year-old Negro, 
from a hospital cot on which he lay with a bullet 
in his stomach, and hanged him from a bridge 

. , ~ TY > $ ” 
man was expected to live up to the | ust outside the city. 

Other phrases: 


Loathsome act 


dignity of the rank that he bore. His Bullet in his entrails 
Foul thing 


Polluted (Houston, Tex.) 


sword was his symbol of authority... | _ 4 good fact: In 1892 there were 255 
lynchings; in 1928 there were eleven. 
: Otherwise the editorial was not remark- 
the crest on his stationery the seal of | able—Ep. 





Eggs Hatched in Air 
Sirs: 

Your report on the row at Des Moines Uni- 
: versity contained more than one error. The 
had to be fine, lest it detract from the shower you mentioned was limited to stones 
and eggs, but what eggs! Many of them hatched 
as they sailed through business office windows 

° ° . at Dr. T. T. Shields, University board president, 
proud dignity of his crest. and Miss Edith Rebman, board secretary. (Not 
treasurer too.) 

s ’ These two and other board members hid in a 
Today, too, there is a noblesse oblige | ‘rest room,” not beneath desks. They were 
taken to Central police headquarters for safety’s 
sake, instead of a precinct station as you said. 
: Des Moines has no precinct stations. 
of modern business. People expect Police dodged A students and_ boosted 
trembling trustees on a train as it left the 
° . station. The battle cry of the students was 
success to look like success. And of | “Let’s get Shields!” The board’s battle cry 
was “God will protect us.” They did not 
mention Des Moines policemen. 

° . One of the night’s heroes was Des Moines 
great importance, because of such wide- Register Reporter Roy Porter who telephoned a 
running story of the fight to his city editor 
y, while ancient eggs burst with pungent “pungs” 

’ 1 i " } on the table under which he was hiding. 
spread importance, 1S stationery end Reporter Porter, more loyal than long-headed, 
leaped forward to protect Photographer John 
b d e h Robinson, whom students threatened. _ Fisti- 
letter contacts are numpbere in the cuffs were exchanged. Police arrived and the 
fighters fled. 

“Where the hell you been?” Reporter Porter 
thousands... and in the character of | asked a policeman, as the former rubbed an eg¢- 
shaped lump on his forehead. 

Last week University Seniors were measured 
for caps and gowns. Dr. Shields was out of 


your stationery they find a significant | Des Moines; peace reigned. 
Rost. Estcourt 
. _— Feature write 

symbol of the prestige and dignity Of | py.s Moines Register markt aan 

Des Moines, Iowa 

TIME s Education Editor was evidently 
misled as to the full number and character 
of the eggs.—Ep. 


fine, aristocratic paper is the modern | __ i Sp cai 
German in Georgia 


his station. And the stationery he used 


your firm. An impressive letterhead on 


4 " | Sirs: 
crest of your rank and standing in the I am one of many who are striving to bring 
German back into our schools. Only one school 
— — is teaching German. Prejudice ; 
° the only reason for this condition. It is a 
business world. | well for one to learn something about the Span- 
ish language if he is intending to go to any of 
the countries of our southern neighbors, but to 


» . forsake the German language and its tremendous 
( R A NE > S Crane’s Bond is a 100% new advantages for this purpose alone is to me very 
white rag paper. Ithasthelook | shortsighted... . ; 
. The question of the need of Spanish, and only 
and feel of quality — an un- 


Spanish, in South America is quite a debatable 
O N D mistakable air of substance and | one... . 
: Bose 
authority. For 128 years, the M. D. DuBe 


Professor of Germanic Languages 
CRANE & CO., INc. name “Crane” has stood for Office of the Dean 


University of Georgia 


DALTON - - MASS. fine paper. | Athens, Ga. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
ot New York 


a merger of 


National Bank of Commerce Guaranty Trust Company 


in New York of New York 


Organized 1839 Organized 1864 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
more than $184,000,000 


logical fusing of resources, facilities and organization. 

The increased capital funds enable us to meet the con- 

stantly expanding requirements of modern business. 

Our enlarged Board of Directors is representative in an excep- 

tional degree of the nation’s industrial, commercial and financial 
interests. 

The outstanding result of the merger will be to provide fa- 

cilities of even greater advantage to our clientele, in every phase 

of banking, trust and investment service, than were available 


through the merging banks operating separately. 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE MURRAY HILL OFFICE MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Fifth Ave.and 44thSt. 269 Madison Avenue Madison Ave.and 60th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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Displaci ng costlier cars 


in the affections of thousands of owners 


ers and is safer because of the Chrysler 


:. IS significant that thousands upon 
thousands of people who can well 
afford the best are replacing costlier cars 
with Chryslers—undoubtedly for the 
sheer enjoyment that only Chrysler gives. 


They have found that Chrysler per- 
formance is outstanding in present-day 
motoring. It is unique, just as it was 
when that first Chrysler car of five 
years ago obsoleted the performance 
standards of that day. There is some- 


thing about Chrysler power, speed and 


acceleration that is difficult to express in 


words but easy to sense in experience. 
Chrysler out-sprints everything in traf- 
fic and maintains higher speeds longer 
and more easily. Chrysler is easier 
riding on account of its rubber shock 
insulators and hydraulic shock absorb- 


CHRYSLER “65”’—Business Coupe, $1040; 
Roadster (with rumble seat), $1065; 2-door 
Sedan $1065; 4-door Sedan, $1145. (Two 
other body styles to $1145.) CHRYSLER 
“75” — Royal Sedan, $1535; Coupe (with 
rumble seat) , $1535; Roadster (with rumble 
seat) , $1555. (Six other bodystyles to$2345.) 
Wire wheels extra, All prices f.0.b. factory. 


weatherproof internal-expanding four- 
Chrysler, in 
fact, imparts a feeling that is different 


wheel hydraulic brakes. 


and much finer in each thing that it 
does—and in everything combined. 

Naturally, Chrysler’s new style, beauty, 
comfort and value are all tremendous 
factors in Chryslet’s sweeping popu- 
larity—but the major appeal of Chrysler 
—whether “75” or “65”—is and 


always has been the unparalleled 


excellence of Chrysler performance. 


CHRYSLER 


& ) 
@ 


CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Visitations 

Many were the visitations of great and 
near-great at the White House last week. 
Some talked out against the enormous 
sounding board of. presidential prestige. 
Others came and went in silence. To all 
President Hoover extended his _ even- 
handed hospitality. 

Across the White House luncheon table 
Henry Ford discussed prohibition with 
President Hoover, then stepped in front 
of the White House to announce: ‘“Prohi- 
bition is here to stay. Absolute enforce- 
ment must come. . . . Nobody wants to 
fly with a drunken aviator.’’* 

Mr. Ford also took occasion to hint that 
he, like the Packard Company, was devel- 
oping a new motor for aviation. He then 
proceeded to Alexandria, Va., to buy an- 
tiques. 

Editor & Mrs. George Horace Lorimer 
followed Mr. Ford as White House guests. 
Publisher & Mrs. William Randolph 
Hearst came next, for lunch. 

Then came two famed southerners, 
Principal Robert Russa Moton of Tus- 
kegee Institute (Negroes) and Bishop 
James Cannon Jr., of the Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church South. Bishop Cannon was 
asked to stay for a meal, discuss prohibi- 
tion (see p. 13). 

Another White House guest of the week 
was George Woodward Wickersham, 
Chairman of the new Law Enforcement 
Commission, who called for a preliminary 
talk with President Hoover (see p. 13). 

@ “President Hoover has just been assas- 
sinated! Vice President Curtis is mortally 
wounded!”’ So cried a voice to the Pat- 
erson, N. J., radio audience. Frantic tele- 
phone calls for confirmation of this News 
were made to National Broadcasting Co.’s 
Station WJZ. Last week the company 
started a search for the amateur radio- 
news-faker who used the WJZ wave length 
and call letters to broadcast such gruesome 
“humor.” 

@ U. S. travelers and shippers breathed 
easier last week when President Hoover 
declared: “I am confident that there will 
be no increase in railway rates as the result 
of the O’Fallon decision.” 

@ Presidents get college degrees without 
studying for them. Not so for President’s 


*Another prohibition announcement of last 
week came from Pierre Samuel Du Pont, retired 
board chairman of Mr. Ford’s competitor, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. Mr. du Pont denied that 
Prosperity was due to prohibition, claimed the 
automobile, the radio, had replaced the saloon 
for recreation. Said he: “The iniquities of the 
Saloon itself have been largely overdrawn. .. . 
The workingman gets all the spirituous liquor 
he wants at probably not a greatly increased 
price,”’ 


sons. Allan Hoover will not graduate with 
his class at Stanford University this month. 
Reason: he lost five scholastic months 
accompanying his father during the cam- 
paign and South American tour. 


@ On the rear White House veranda Mrs. 
Hoover gave a tea last week. To it went 
as honor guests Yoshiro Ohta and Tamio 
Abe, Japanese team-in the Davis Cup 
preliminaries (see p. 36). The same 
day, headlines screamed—DREADED 
JAPAN INVADER AT LAST ATTACKS 
CAPITAL! The “invader” was not the 
Japanese tennis players but Japanese 
beetles which had just been discovered in 
White House foliage. Department of 
Agriculture experts advanced upon the 
pests with chemicals. 

@. Nine telegrams over the Hoover signa- 
ture went forth from the White House 
last week to nine state governors, asking 
them to meet in Colorado Springs on 
June to to frame an interstate compact 
limiting oil production. The nine oil states: 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, California, 
Wyoming, Utah, Montana, Kansas and 
New Mexico. 

@ The Hoover week-end outing: A motor 
ride into the Maryland foothills of the 
Blue Ridge, where President Hoover got 
lost on a back road; an inspection of a 
farm patented in two 5o-acre tracts by 
Andrew Hoover, the President’s great- 
great-great-grandfather, in 1746 and 1748, 
prior to his migration to North Carolina 
in 1762. William Zepp now owns the 
site of the ancestral Hoover home. 

@ Dispute among Congressional advo- 
cates of different Mississippi River flood 
control plans last week prompted President 
Hoover to hold up construction contracts 
pending further legal surveys by his Secre- 
tary of War and Attorney General. Con- 
troversy was renewed over flowage rights 
across river lands. 
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THE CABINET 
To Porto Rico, Roosevelt 


. . » Whatever 

The place 

That the wild 

Beasts race 

The Roosevelts, too, 

Will play. 

So parodied a rhymster four years ago 
when A. A. Milne’s When We Were Very 
Young was new and Theodore Roosevelt 
Jr., having failed to become Governor of 
New York, had set off for the wild Pamir 
region of Asia to hunt Marco Polo’s lost 
sheep (Ovis poli) for Chicago’s Field 
Museum. Last week Theodore Roosevelt 
Jr. was again playing, in an Indo-Chinese 
place where the wild beasts race, when he 
succeeded at last in becoming a Governor 
—of Porto Rico—by appointment of Pres- 
ident Hoover. 

Out of the wilderness Kermit Roosevelt 
arrived at Shanghai and announced—lest 
there be some doubt about it—that his 
brother would surely accept. 

Pleased at the appointment of her 41- 
year-old brother was Mrs. Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth, wife of the Speaker of the 
House, who was generally credited with 
bringing it to pass. 

Porto Ricans, elated at getting a Presi- 
dent’s son to govern them, waited anx- 
iously for him to get through hunting and 
help them obtain the full measure of cash 
(six millions) voted them by Congress but 
not yet paid out, as relief after last 
autumn’s hurricane. 

saciid 
Affairs Internal 


The cornerstone of the new Internal 
Revenue Building was laid last week. Sec- 
retary Mellon, of course, was the official 
mason. It was raining, and he had to lean 
out from under a canopy to make the 
historic trowel strokes. Camera-men liked 
the pose and begged him, stooped over 
and splashed by the downpour, to “hold 
it.” Always obliging, Mr. Mellon “held it” 
while the photographers jostled and 
squirmed for good positions. 

They were very slow. The rain took no 
notice and kept pouring down. At length 
Mr. Mellon, still bent over with trowel 
poised, said patiently: “Please hurry, 
won't you? You know, I’m not laying the 
whole building.” 

Going back to his office, Mr. Mellon had 
still to ponder the problem of who should 
be appointed as the new chief of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. The incumbent, 
David H. Blair, had resigned. Among can- 
didates for the vacancy were Charles R. 
Nash of Pennsylvania, Mr. Mellon’s 
State; E. C. Alvord, Mr. Mellon’s legis- 
lative adviser; Chairman Benjamin H. 
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Littleton of the Board of Tax Appeals. 
Mr. Mellon knew which of these three he 
would prefer; but when, at the end of the 
week, President Hoover made the appoint- 
ment, no one of the three was chosen. The 
Kentucky G. O. P. had proposed, and 
President Hoover accepted, Robert Hen- 
dry Lucas of Louisville, for eight years 


: ] 














KEeNnTuckKy’s Lucas 


Treasury chiefs knew whom they 


preferred. 


Collector of Internal Revenue for western 
Kentucky. 

It was a patently political appointment, 
but far from scandalous. A product of 
Louisville, Commissioner Lucas, now 41, 
was elected city police court prosecutor in 
1917, his first public office. Blackhaired, 
handsome, alert, the young man managed 
to outshine the higher court officials of the 
time. 

This year, many have been the tribula- 
tions of Kentucky Republicans in trying 
to collect what they consider their just 
patronage reward for carrying their State 
for the Hoover-Curtis ticket. They tried 
and failed to squeeze Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, 
Vice Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, into the Hoover Cabinet as 
Secretary of the Interior. Kentucky’s Re- 
publican Senator Frederic Moseley Sack- 
ett Jr. produced a candidate for Solicitor 
General, then one for Assistant Attorney 
General, but both offices went to other 
men. Kentucky’s patronage demands de- 
scended to an appeal to President Hoover 
to appoint a Negro physician of Lexington 
as Minister to Liberia. 

The President was told that the very 
life-breath of Republicanism in Kentucky 
depended upon the Lucas appointment as 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Presi- 
dent Hoover reluctantly acquiesced. Good 
man though Kentucky’s Lucas might prove 
to be, he did not, at face value, represent 
the big-bore, experienced businessman that 
had been prescribed by Treasury chiefs and 
first-class Senators to administer the vital 
tax-collecting branch of the Government. 


Lamp Stamp 

Presses whirred last week in the U. S. 
Bureau of Engraving & Printing, turning 
out a new 2¢ stamp. Standard size, stand- 
ard red ‘color, it will commemorate the 
golden jubilee of Thomas Alva Edison’s 
electric light bulb (Time, May 27). -De- 
sign: The bulb, rays of light; the caption, 
“Edison’s First Lamp.” 


PROHIBITION 


Dry Ice 

The largest hotel in the U. S. is Hotel 
Stevens on Chicago’s Michigan Avenue. 
Fortnight ago its management, fearful of 
prohibition prosecutions, declined to serve 
the accessories of highballs, cocktails et al. 
Blacklisted were ginger ale, sparkling 
water, bowls of ice. 

Last week the Stevens management re- 
versed its policy, freely served what guests 
asked for. Reason: Dry patrons had pro- 
tested the Dry order, resented the im- 
plication that they would put legal bever- 
ages to illegal purposes. 


a 


Minister on Rumboat 

It is not easy to picture a high official 
of the Canadian Government riding across 
the Detroit River in a launch laden with 
Canadian liquor and a crew of day-to-day 
rum-runners. Yet such was the picture 
actually described last week in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons at Ottawa by 
William D. Euler, Canada’s Minister of 
National Revenue. The high official had 
been himself; the time, lately. His pic- 
ture was as follows: 

Minister Euler in the prow of the rum- 
runner with the U. S. Customs House 
ahead: “Do you often cross in the daytime 
as well as at night?” 

Rum-Runner: “Oh, sure!” 

Minister Euler: “How is it that the 
American Customs men don’t get you?” 

Rum-Runner: “Well, it just happens 
they aren’t there when we get across.” 

Minister Euler also told the House of 
Commons that on occasion U. S. Customs 
agents even assisted rum-runners to unload 
their cargoes. He said: “No effort, so far 
as we can see, is made by the U. S. to 
seize any of these boats. The U. S. cus- 
toms always are notified by us an hour 
or two before the boats leave and occa- 
sionally we notify them as the boats are 
leaving. . . . U. S. customs officials have 
requested the Canadian authorities to dis- 
continue our daily telephone notifications 
of clearance of liquor-laden vessels and 
have asked them to mail them weekly noti- 
fications instead. . .. There should be 
more convincing proof that our neighbors 
are doing all they can to help themselves.” 

Despite the parallelism of their titles, 
Canadian Revenue Minister Euler’s re- 
marks caused newly appointed U. S. Reve- 
nue Commissioner Lucas (see col. 1) no 
concern. The U. S. Commissioner once 
had charge of domestic prohibition en- 
forcement, but two years ago this duty was 
taken from him and transferred to a 
separate agency. What Minister Euler 
said about liquor smuggling into the U. S. 
reflected upon another Treasury official, 


the Commissioner of Customs—a post now 
vacant through the recent resignation of 
Ernest W. Camp. With Mr. Camp out of 
the federal service, there was nobody to 
take the blame. 

But these disclosures at Ottawa offered 
a likely explanation of Mr. Camp’s resig- 
nation from his not-altogether-pleasant 


©P.& A. 


CaNnapA’s EULER 
Rum-Runner: “Well, it just happens that 
they aren’t there.” 
office. Mr. Camp was a U. S. delegate to 
a conference last winter at Ottawa at 
which the whole question of liquor smug- 
gling was reviewed with the Dominion gov- 
ernment. The U. S. requested Canada to 
deny clearance papers to ships carrying 
liquor to the U. S. This Canada declined 
to do, on the ground that it would shift, 
in part at least, responsibility for U. S. 
prohibition enforcement to the Dominion 

government. 

U. S. Delegate Camp’s testimony before 
the liquor conference at Ottawa went far 
to confirm Minister Euler’s statements of 
the feebleness of the U. S. Customs serv- 
ice along the Canadian border. Mr. Camp 
told Canadians: “Temptation is unusually 
strong and undercover men report the 
situation is bad beyond expression.” 

With no Washington chief to speak for 
them, Customs officials at Detroit last 
week explained that Minister Euler’s ex- 
perience of unhindered smuggling were 
now “things of the past,” that telephone 
notification of the clearance of rum-run- 
ners from Canada “meant nothing” be- 
cause there was no indication where or 
when a smuggler would attempt to land. 
The weekly mail reports, they held, serve 
the purpose of showing how much liquor 
starts across from Canada, against which 
is checked the amount seized in the U. 5. 

Meanwhile President Hoover and Secre- 
tary Mellon continued their search for a 
new commissioner of customs whose 
ability and courage would deprive the 
Canadian government of the grounds on 
which to criticize the U. S. Custom: 
service. 
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The Great Commission 
(See front cover) 


The eleven eminent citizens whom 
President Hoover has constituted a com- 
mission to inquire into the law-breaking 
habits of their fellows, and into the nature 
of the laws which they break, and into the 
causes and circumstances of the breakage, 
headed last week for Washington to 
receive their instructions. George Wood- 
ward Wickersham, chairman, supped and 
slept at the White House, planning in ad- 
vance with the President. 

The commissioners had every reason to 
expect that their instructions would be 
broad, penetrating, exhaustive. President 
Hoover is not merely an astute politician. 
He has a mind which, given a curious 
pebble, wants at once to investigate a 
whole rock formation, an entire geologic 
age. 

On the hot August day in California 
when Herbert Hoover accepted the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination, he proposed 
“an organized, searching investigation” of 
Prohibition. That promise ferried him 
safely across the campaign to election. 
Congress thought of his proposal as pri- 
marily a Prohibition survey when, last 
winter, it appropriated $250,000 for the 
expenses. 

3y inaugural-time, President Hoover 
had expanded the commission-in-investiga- 
tion idea far beyond the limits of Prohi- 
bition. He proposed then to go into the 
“entire question of law enforcement and 
organized justice.’”’ He tried to subordi- 
nate Prohibition in the inquiry, to make 
it only one of many elements to be scru- 
tinized. To the agenda were added such 
matters as immigration violations, the jury 
system, anti-trust statutes, court proce- 
dure, narcotics, general disrespect for Law. 
In the President’s re-explanations of the 
investigation, Prohibition dwindled almost 
out of sight. 

Public opinion did not follow the Presi- 
dent’s line of thought. When the com- 
missioners were announced last fortnight, 
all alert newspaper editors were quick to 
weigh them in Wet-and-Dry scales. Great 
were the stirrings among U. S. Drys, Con- 
solidated, and U. S. Wets, Limited, to 
assemble debatable material to put before 
the commission. The President’s legalistic 
examiners were lightly spoken of at Wash- 
ington dinner tables as “highbrow highball 
homilecticians.” 

The U. S. Drys, Consolidated, particu- 
larly the Anti-Saloon League and the 
Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion & Public Morals, were carefully 
watched to see if the President’s broaden- 
ing of the commission’s scope would cause 
them to protest that their special handi- 
work was not receiving its proper share of 
attention. But no protest came from the 
Drys, who viewed the commission as an 
agency that must inevitably recommend 
officially enforcement of a Reform which 
they effected unofficially. What they did 
mind was not having their hard-hitting 
prohibition enforcer, Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, placed in charge. Nor was 
Mrs. Willebrandt particularly pleased with 


what some called a “snub” and last week 
intimated that she would resign her posi- 
tion as Assistant Attorney General. 
Bishop James Cannon Jr. of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, lunched 
with President Hoover within a few hours 
of Chairman Wickersham’s visit. One of 
the most politically potent members of 


© Wide World 
COMMISSIONER COMSTOCK 
Of the late great Anthony, “no traceable 


connection.’ 


U. S. Drys, Consolidated, Bishop Cannon 
viewed the commission’s work thus: “Of 
necessity Prohibition law enforcement will 
be included in this study, not to determine 
whether the 18th Amendment is a mistake 
and should be repealed but to determine 
what educative and enforcement methods, 
including statutory legislation, will secure 
the best results. . . .” 

Bishop Cannon’s church’s political arm 
announced: “The President is entirely 
right in seeing the problem of law en- 
forcement in the U.S... . as something 
very much broader than the problem of 
enforcement of the prohibition law alone.” 

Dr. Francis Scott McBride, General 
Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, 
also expressed this view. The Press found 
him last week, not at the League’s brick 
office-building overlooking the capitol, but 
in Charleston, W. Va., where, as a Pres- 
byterian minister, he had gone to address 
a Methodist congregation on Prohibition. 

Said he: “That the President has made 
his commission one that will embrace 
everything having to do with the enforce- 
ment of all laws will benefit Prohibition 
more than if he had asked for a commis- 
sion to deal with Prohibition alone.” 

Superintendent McBride foresaw no de- 
bate on the merits of Prohibition before 
the Hoover commission. A recent four- 
month inspection of every state east of 
the Mississippi River and two states west 
of it had convinced him that Prohibition 
enforcement ‘‘was never so good as it is 


” 


now. 


Dr. McBride, the fifth of eleven chil- 
dren, was born in Ohio 57 years ago. On 
farm and in foundry he early began a life 
of toil. He turned to Prohibition as a 
student at Muskingum College. Though 
he lived to stand in the shoes of the late 
great Wayne Bidwell Wheeler, he never 
experienced a dramatic conversion to Pro- 
hibition like Wheeler’s. Also an Ohio farm 
boy, Wheeler, a child of many questions, 
once infuriated a whiskey-soaked farm- 
hand. The farm-hand pursued the fright- 
ened youngster across a hayfield with a 
pitch-fork and prodded him sharply just 
as he was climbing over the fence. Wheeler 
never forgot that thrust. 

Dr. McBride’s conversion was on re- 
ligious grounds. He explained last week: 
“It is part of church work to let its in- 
fluence be felt in a community in behalf of 
better government, to remove obstacles in 
the way of the Kingdom. Liquor is one 
of the obstacles the church must remove. 
Prohibition is right!” 

In Washington as head of the Anti- 
Saloon League’s lobby staff, he is rated 
prohibitor-in-chief, though few rank him 
with his predecessor Wheeler in mental 
agility, in smartness, in vigor. To this 
large, big-jawed man with unruly hair, 
drinking per se is a corrupt habit produc- 
tive, for example, of the corruption of 
bribery in enforcement. That is but one 
of the crooked styles by which liquor 
makes crooked sixpence. 

An interviewer last week asked Dr. Mc- 
Bride if he thought it would be fitting for 
the Hoover commission to investigate the 
Anti-Saloon’s treasure chest to see to what 
extent the League is financed by persons 
who profit from Prohibition. Dr. McBride 
replied: “The commission will have mat- 
ters of more importance than that to at- 
tend to... . But we are not afraid of 
investigation of our donations.” 

Dr. McBride classified Chairman Wick- 
ersham and Commissioner Newton Diehl 
Baker as men who did not “favor Prohi- 
bition,” but who were for enforcement. 
Other observers generally believed that 
the commission stood, in advance, six-to- 
four for Prohibition, with one member 
uncertain. 

The unclassified member of the com- 
mission is the one woman on it, Miss Ada 
Louise Comstock, stately, broad-minded 
president of Radcliffe College. As a po- 
litical independent, she has kept her Pro- 
hibition views ‘strictly to herself. Soon 
after her appointment she was asked, of 
course, if she was related to the late great 
Reformer Anthony Comstock. She re- 
plied: “There is no traceable connection.” 
Her legal credo is this: “I believe in as 
few rules as possible and a rigid enforce- 
ment of the rules that do exist.” 

As the commission went to work, there 
was no guessing when or where that work 
would end. 


THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Debated legislation to take the 1930 
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census and to reapportion the House of 
Representatives; adopted (42 to 37) an 
amendment to put 100,000 temporary 
census employes under Civil Service. 

@ Barred press association newsgatherers 
from the Senate floor as part of its con- 
troversy with the press on secret sessions 
(see below). 

@. Confirmed Archibald K. Gardner as 
Judge of the Circuit Court of the Eighth 


District. 
—=—— 


The House Week 
Work Done. The House of Represent- 


atives last week: 

@. Debated the Tariff Bill. 

@ Adopted (234 to 138) a special rule 

limiting amendments to the Tariff Bill, 

setting the time of passage (see p. 15). 
ae awn 

Senate v. Press 


The U. S. Senate last week found itself 
pitted against the U. S. Press in a bad- 
blood fight. 

Fortnight ago, the Senate confirmed 
Irvine Luther Lenroot as a Judge of the 
U. S. Court of Customs & Patent Appeals. 
No senatorial courtesy was accorded this 
onetime Senator. His nomination was bit- 
terly fought because, once a Wisconsin 
Liberal, he had turned Conservative, had 
hindered the Senate’s Oil Scandals investi- 
gation, had lobbied for power interests. 
His confirmation by the Senate was first- 
class news. Like all Senate votes on presi- 
dential nominations, the vote was taken in 
“executive session,” behind closed doors, 
secretly. 

Newsmen and Senators have a joint 
technique about secret sessions. When the 
Senate bells jingle three times, Superin- 
tendent James D. Preston of the Senate 
Press Gallery shooes all correspondents 
out of the gallery, closes its big double 
doors, locks them with an immense key 
and, for good measure, props a swivel chair 
against them. 

When the secret session is over each 
correspondent hurries to find that particu- 
lar Senator with whom he is on the most 
intimate and confidential terms. Senate 
rules prohibit, under penalty of expulsion, 
any Senator from revealing executive ses- 
sion happenings. It usually requires be- 
tween ten minutes and a half-hour for all 
the essential facts of these meetings to 
be gathered up by the Capitol correspond- 
ents, assembled and put in full and free 
circulation in the Senate Press Gallery. 
Not all Senators will divulge what their 
rules forbid but enough will do so to make 
a fiction of the Senate secrecy. 

That the Senate had confirmed Mr. 
Lenroot by a vote of 42 to 27 was quickly 
known to every member of the Press Gal- 
lery. More enterprising than his colleagues, 
Newsman Paul Raymond Mallon of the 
United Press Association set himself to 
learn the exact line-up of these 69 secret 
votes. Many a good Senate friend has this 
(all, quick-stepping, dark-haired news- 
gatherer of 28. Through him early this 
year the public learned the secret vote 
whereby the Senate confirmed Roy Owen 
West as a Coolidge Secretary of the In- 
terior (Time, Feb. 4), the publication of 


which in newspapers served by the United 
Press shocked and scandalized the Senate, 
gave momentum to the idea of abolishing 
secret sessions. 

The same Senate friends helped Mr. 
Mallon with a few names here, a few 
names there, until, in two days, he had 
compiled a version, at least, of the Len- 
root vote, which was promptly published 
in U. P.-served newspapers. Again a Sen- 
ate secret was out. Again Pressman Mal- 
lon’s nose-for-news shocked and scandal- 
ized Senators. 

The big Mallon news this time was that 


PENNSYLVANIA'S REED 
He got into a thicket of ethics. 


nine Democrats had combined with 35 
conservative Republicans to put Mr. Len- 
root on the bench. The significance of the 
news, quite overshadowing the individual 
secret votes of Senators, was its manifesta- 
tion of a growing Press policy, led by the 
United Press, to break down the fiction of 
secret Senate sessions by showing their 
futility. 

With the Lenroot roll-call in print, angry 
Senators felt betrayed, behaved as if they 
were ashamed of their votes. First they 
began vengefully to pursue Pressman Mal- 
lon, then went off on a _ will-o’-the-wisp 
hunt for some Senator who could have 
given him this information. 

Senator Blaine of Wisconsin forced the 
secrecy issue by offering for publication in 
the Congressional Record the Lenroot roll- 
call as compiled by Pressman Mallon. Up 
rose Pennsylvania’s haggard, young Sena- 
tor Reed to demand enforcement of the 
Senate’s secrecy rule. Complained he bit- 
terly: “There is some hypocrite here who 
prattles out loud about law enforcement 
and in secrecy does what he dare not do 
publicly and gives out information.” He 
called for the expulsion of any Senators 
who had given Pressman Mallon his in- 
formation, announced a meeting of the 
Rules Committee to deal with this matter, 
and continued: 

“If any one of the newspaper reporters 
is called on to testify before the com- 


mittee as to the sources of his informa- 
tion, then, in accordance with the so-called 
ethics of that so-called profession, he will 
decline to say where he got his information 
and I, for one, would enforce the proceed- 
ings against him that are appropriate for a 
contempt of the Senate. . . . If we would 
show a little determination we would find 
out where the leak is.” 

Vice President Curtis ruled that the 
Mallon vote report could go into the 
Record. Senator Reed, indignant, appealed 
from this ruling but could muster only nine 
Republicans to his support, seven of whom 
the Mallon report had showed voting for 
Lenroot. 

Next day the Rules Committee met, pre- 
pared to censure the undiscovered “leaky” 
Senator, subpoenaed Pressman Mallon. By 
ancient custom and courtesy, though not 
by rule, one representative at a time of 
the four great press associations—United, 
Associated, Universal, International—is 
allowed the privilege of the Senate floor. 
Chairman Moses of the Rules Committee, 
by way of punishment, ordered this privi- 
lege for the United Press suspended. Wis- 
consin’s Senator La Follette, eager to press 
the issue to the maximum discomfort of 
Republican Conservatives, pointed out 
that the Senate rules granted no floor 
privileges to any pressmen. When Senator 
La Follette later saw Fraser Edwards of 
the Universal Service weaving industri- 
ously about the floor, he made a point of 
order against his presence. Vice President 
Curtis ruled Mr. Edwards off the floor. 

Vastly vexed was the Associated Press, 
chief rival of the U. P. Its Washington 
chief protested to the Senate, claiming the 
right to publish executive session proceed- 
ings, implying that the United Press report 
of the Lenroot poll was not accurate. The 
only inaccuracy formally complained of 
had to do with two absent Senators. 
Nevertheless the A. P., in self defense, 
kept belittling its rival’s scoop. This not- 
very-sporting A. P. letter brought mumbles 
of derision from Senators. 

The U. P. and Hero Mallon were not 
without their strong defenders. While the 
Press Gallery seethed with indignation, on 
the floor Senators La Follette and Johnson 
took up cudgels for Mallon. Senator La 
Follette’s chief point was that the Rules 
Committee should question Senators about 
infractions of the secrecy rules, not news- 
men who have taken no oath to obey those 
rules. 

“The place to start housecleaning,” 
cried La Follette, “is in our own house- 
hold. . . . This is a legislative chamber 
and not a club or a secret organization.” 

He recalled that one year ago Newsman 
Theodore Huntley had printed in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette information about 
the executive session of the Senate which 
rejected the nomination of John Jacob 
Esch as Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Huntley is now Senator Reed's 
secretary. 

Declared Senator La Follette, after 
citing other news accounts of executive 
sessions: “If Mr. Mallon is to be put on 
the rack and grilled, all newspaper men 
guilty of publishing executive session news 
should be broken on the wheel.” 
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Retorted Senator Moses: “The equip- 
ment of the room of the Committee on 
Rules has in it no grill, no wheel upon 
which anyone may be broken, no culinary 
equipment which can cause torture.” 

Senator Couzens of Michigan inadvert- 
ently let out a Senate secret when he asked 
why the Rules Committee did not call 
Senators who had left the executive session 
to telephone Mr. Lenroot for promptings 
on how best to meet the attack against 
him. 

Perceiving that he had blundered, Sena- 
tor Reed shifted his attack from the Press 
to the unnamed tattling Senator. With 
correspondents glaring at him from the 
gallery, he admitted that he had “com- 
mitted some offense” by his slur upon their 
ethics and added: “‘Ethically the action of 
the newspaper man is not comparable in 
its meanness with that of the Senator him- 
self who violates the rules and then hides 
behind the newspaper man. . . . The per- 
son to punish is the Senator who is guilty 
and I hope the Senate will not get it into 
its mind that we are starting out to perse- 
cute any newspaper man.” 

This did not mollify the Press Gallery. 
Behind Newsman Mallon they took their 
stand, the while jibing him about a pos- 
sible jail sentence. Born at Mattoon, IIL, 
a product of the Notre Dame journalism 
school, he had cub-reported on Louisville 
papers, joined the United Press in New 
York in 1919, been shifted to Washington 
in 1921. With the Senate now on his trail, 
he became a Public Character. He made 
a talkie for Pathé Newsreel, into which 
Pathé edited a shot of an Abraham Lin- 
coln impersonator declaiming the Gettys- 
burg finale, 

Senator Reed, through his Secretary 
Huntley, sent a conciliatory message to 
the Press Gallery inviting correspondents 
to meet him for a discussion of ‘“news- 
paper ethics ...to swap viewpoints.” 
Fifty newsmen signed a retort that they 
would not confer with him, that they pre- 
ferred to hear this “thoughts on news- 
paper ethics” from the Senate floor where 
he had referred to “the so-called ethics of 
a so-called profession.” 

Beneath the whole episode grew a senti- 
ment in the Senate for a change in its rules 
to do away with secret executive sessions 
on nominations. Polls showed many more 
than a majority of Senators in favor of 
some escape from their present embarrass- 
ing position. 


THE TARIFF 


Impelled to Passage 

Under the iron hand of the Republican 
majority, the Tariff Bill was rounded into 
shape for final passage by the House last 
week. It was not a pretty sight for soft- 
hearted political theorists. But that large 
sector of U. S. citizens which exalts the 
House over the Senate, which praises its 
“business-like” method of legislative pro- 
cedure, glowed with fresh admiration as it 
observed a tight little political autocracy 
make the fewest necessary concessions to 
muster a party majority behind its eco- 
nomic will and then, under a special rule, 
impel the measure through to passage. 

Shut & Locked. Republican members 








© International 
PHILADELPHIA’s BEecK* 
He saw a ghost. 

of the Ways & Means Committee had 
silenced the noisy uprising of farm state 
Congressmen by drafting a few changes 
in the agricultural schedules of the Tariff 
Bill. Then last week into the House Cham- 
ber were herded some 200 Republicans by 
their leaders, to ratify these changes. The 
doors were shut and locked after the 
manner of the Senate in executive session. 
There, out of the public eye, the party 
fought out its differences, the Democrats 
on the outside listening anxiously to the 
triumphant cheers from within. 

Point by point the opposition was beaten 
down. By a vote of 206 to 24, the G. O. P. 
House members agreed to the will of their 
leaders. The Tariff Bill was as good as 
written and passed through the House at 
that point. 

Bargains Won. Concessions which 
brought agreement were made on the basis 
of increasing duties on certain farm 
products above those reported in the 
original bill, in return for fafm support on 
the remainder of the measure. Farm state 
Congressmen won and lost in this process 
of appeasement. They won on: 

Potatoes, the duty on which was in- 
creased from 5o¢ to 75¢ per 100 lb. The 
Maine Republican delegation had vowed it 
would not support the Tariff Bill without 
this provision. 

Hides, which were removed from the 
free list and made dutiable at 10% ad 
valorem to satisfy U. S. cattle-raisers, 
despite the fact that nine in ten of them 
sell their hides on the hoof and can profit 
by this increase only in the form of higher 
live cattle prices. 

Butter, the duty on which was moved 
up from 12¢ to 14¢ per lb. to keep in line 
G. O. P. dairymen, especially in Minne- 
sota. 

Live Cattle (see hides), on which the 
graduated tariff was increased 3¢ per lb. 
and the weight of stock for the bottom 
rates reduced 250 lb. 

Figs, on which the duty was raised from 


*In English court gear. 


2¢ per lb. to 4¢ to appease California Re- 
publicans. 

Canned tomatoes, on which the duty was 
increased from 25% to 40% ad valorem 
to satisfy Eastern vegetable growers. 

Onions, on which the tariff was raised 
from 13¢ to 2¢ per lb. 

Bargains Lost. In return for these ad- 
vantages Republican farm state Congress- 
men surrendered on: 

Cement, brick, building materials, 
shingles, hardwood, on which the new high 
tariff was retained, thus keeping in line 
Western lumbermen, Eastern brick and 
cement producers. 

Sugar, on which the 3¢ world rate (2.4¢ 
Cuban rate) was left unchanged, thus giv- 
ing the Midwestern beet-sugar growers, the 


. Louisiana cane-sugar growers, what they 


wanted. 

Flaxseed, on which the proposed rate of 
56¢ per bushel was not raised to the farm 
demand level of 80¢ per bushel. 

Casein, on which the farmers’ cry for an 
8¢ rate brought sufficiently loud objections 
from the coated paper and glue manufac- 


turers to hold the proposed duty down to 
24¢ 


' Blackstrap, on which farmers had sought 
an 8¢ per gal. duty in hopes of diverting 
makers of industrial alcohol from this 
molasses by-product to domestic corn. 
The Tariff Bill first allowed them a 2}¢ 
per gal. duty. Paint makers, medicine 
makers, automobile makers protested ef- 
fectively, warned of higher prices. The 
G. O. P. conference agreed to reduce the 
blackstrap rate back to 2¢ per gal. 

Boots & Shoes, which were removed 
from the free list and made dutiable at 
20% ad valorem, as a “compensation” for 
the new tariff on hides. 


Leather, on which was imposed a “com- 
pensatory” 15% ad valorem duty, with the 
prospect that the farmers may find them- 
selves paying increased prices for harness 
and saddles. 

Oratory. The House debate on the 
Tariff Bill was unimportant except for one 
speech by Representative James Mont- 
gomery Beck of Pennsylvania, onetime 
(1921-25) U. S. Solicitor General. Mr. 
Beck had fared badly when he first came 
to the House in 1927. His right to a seat 
had been challenged on the ground that 
his residence in Philadelphia was not bona 
fide, that he. was not an inhabitant of 
Pennsylvania and did not meet the con- 
stitutional requirements for membership 
in the House. For months he remained in 
the legislative shadows, a mortified little 
man taking little or no part in House af- 
fairs. Last session the House cleared his 
title to a seat. Last week he took the 
House floor as a full-fledged legislator and 
on a topic that in other hands would have 
been stupid, brought the House member- 
ship to its feet cheering for him. Such 
demonstrations in a tariff debate are rare. 

“T am a Republican and a protectionist,” 
said Mr. Beck, flaying the proposed change 
in tariff flexibility, “but I am an old- 
fashioned constitutionalist.”” Congressman 
Beck’s complaint was that the present tariff 
law allows the President to change duties 
up or down by 50% on the basis of in- 
equalities in production costs here and 
abroad. The new bill would allow the 
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same 50% revision, but on the basis of 
inequalities of conditions of competition. 
The first, Mr. Beck called an ascertainable 
fact; the second, an economic theory. He 
deplored the transfer of such “an almost 
absolute power of taxation” to the U. S. 
President, begged Congress not to destroy 
itself by giving up such a fundamental 
prerogative. He blamed the proposal upon 
“one of these theoretical economists [who] 
are as full of ideas as a dog is of fleas.” 

This “vicious circle” he traced to the 
House: “One individual in an executive 
bureau conceives an idea that greater 
powers ought to be given to the Executive, 
and then the appropriate department ap- 
proves it, and then your committees ap- 
prove it because the department did, and 
then the Congress enacts it because the 
committee approves it and then the 
judiciary adds its final sanction out of re- 
spect for the legislative will.” 

And at the U. S. Supreme Court he 
made the House laugh by saying: “The 
Supreme Court is very much like Hamlet 
following the ghost of his father. The 
court follows that ghostly thing we call 
the will of Congress. It follows it as did 
the Prince of Denmark follow the ghost, 
with timidity and trembling, because it 
never knows how far the Congress is going 
or into what abyss of unconstitutionalism 
the ghost may lead it. But finally there 
comes a time when the court sees it is 
approaching some perilous cliff, and it says, 
‘Whither wilt thou lead me? Speak! I 
will go no further’.” 

Formality. The final proceedings on 
the Tariff Bill were hardly more than par- 
liamentary formalities. The House adopted 
its rule 234 to 138. Sugar brought five 
Louisiana Democrats to the Republican 
side. The Democratic minority, thus shut 
out of testing House sentiment by offering 
amendments to the measure, loudly com- 
plained that they were “hog-tied.” There- 
after the measure sped rapidly along 
toward final House action. 


LABOR 
Happier Valley 


Peace came suddenly last week to Happy 
Valley, Tenn., where a strike of some 5,000 
textile workers in the Bemberg & Glantzoff 
artificial silk mills at Elizabethton had 
dragged its way through six unhappy 
weeks (Time, May 27). The strike ended 
when President Arthur Mothwurf of the 
mills agreed to take back striking workers, 
discuss their grievances, appoint a new 
personnel director. Peacemaker: Miss 
Anna Weinstock, 28, conciliator from the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

Dissatisfaction among his directors in 
New York at the mill’s daily loss of some 
$40,000, due to the strike, was said to 
have put Dr. Mothwurf in a peace-making 
mood. Incognito, Miss Weinstock went to 
Elizabethton, secretly called upon Dr. 
Mothwurf, bargained for terms, induced 
the strike leaders to accept them, ha- 
rangued the strikers themselves. 

The terms: all employes would register 
for work. Those not rehired would be 
told why and if dissatisfied with the rea- 











RUSHER HEFFELFINGER & FRIEND 


. still plowing wide furrows. 


sons, could appeal to a new personnel 
director, E. T. Wilson, in whom the work- 
ers had high confidence. Strikers, as such, 
would not be discriminated against. The 
management would meet an employes’ 
committee to adjust grievances. 

But Dr. Mothwurf, as is usual in such 
cases, Was emphatic on one point. Said he: 
“T will deal only with former employes as 
such and not with the Union as a Union.” 


POLITICAL NOTE 
Yale’s Pudge 

When Walter William Heffelfinger, son 
of a Minneapolis boot & shoe manufac- 
turer, presented himself as a freshman at 
Yale in the fall of 1888, football coaches 
eyed him approvingly. His, they quickly 
saw, was the strapping physique to crash 
through any resistance to victory. Last 
week Walter William Heffelfinger prepared 
to present himself to the voters of Minne- 
apolis as a candidate for Congress in the 
"ifth Minnesota District at a special elec- 
tion to succeed Representative Walter 
Hughes Newton, resigned. Time had 
changed the Heffelfinger physique but 
little. At Yale he had learned how to win. 
In Minneapolis he was confident of the 
election results. 

Football in 1888 was largely a matter of 
brute force. Even the flying wedge and 
tandem formations had yet to make their 
approved appearance. Without open play, 
the ball started from the rush-line and 
went forward as far as the combined 
strength of the beefy rushers could carry 
it. 

Nicknamed “Pudge,” hefty Heffelfinger 
that first year trotted out on the gridiron 
to do what the coaches expected of him. 
No empty-headed bruiser, he made a place 
for himself in the Varsity rush-line. (In 
those days there were no prissy eligibility 
rules; a man could play from his first to 
his last college year—and even after.) 


Sweating and grunting Rusher Heffelfinger 
helped to roll Yale over Princeton to to o. 
The next year his team crushed Harvard 
and the third year overcame Princeton 
again. 

But it was the fourth year (1891) that 
“Pudge” Heffelfinger made his name a Yale 
football tradition. The Spring before he 
had been graduated by Sheffield Scientific 
School. He was then_23 years old, weighed 
204 pounds, was 6 ft. 23 in. tall and wore 
a size 10 shoe. His biceps measured 15} 
in. and he had an inflated chest expansion 
of 44% in. He had rowed on the Varsity 
crew, had been chosen his class president 
and its most popular member and _ had 
written a graduation thesis on the manu- 
facture of boots & shoes. 

As a “Postgraduate,” he went back into 
Yale’s rush-line and for that season be- 
came the darling of every Yale football en- 
thusiast. With Rusher Heffelfinger at left 
of centre and Rusher Stanford Newel 
Morison (also of Minneapolis) at right of 
centre, that Yale team plowed a wide fur- 
row through its adversaries from which 
grew a harvest of lasting football fame. 
Rushers Heffelfinger and Morison, though, 
had helpful team-mates: John Augustus 
Hartwell (now a famed Manhattan sur- 
geon) in the line; Thomas Lee McClung 
(onetime [1909-1912] Treasurer of the 
U. S.) and Vance Criswell McCormick 
(Democratic National Committee Chair- 
man in Wilson’s 1916 campaign) in the 
backfield. And on the substitutes’ bench 
sat Thomas Cochran (Morgan partner and 
Director of General Electric) and Ralph 
Delahay Paine (author of College Years, 
The Head Coach, The Stroke Oar, Campus 
Days, et al.). 

Rusher Heffelfinger returned to Minne- 
apolis where he set himself up in real 
estate and insurance, married, reared a 
family of two daughters and a son. When 
he was 59, he played in a Yale-Harvard 
alumni football game, the score of which 
was suppressed. 

In Minnesota “Pudge” Heffelfinger 
turned, at first, to politics as an avoca- 
tion.* He began by attending Republican 
National Conventions as a delegate first 
in 1904 to help nominate his friend The- 
odore Roosevelt, again in 1908 to nomi- 
nate Taft and again in 1912 when he was 
made Assistant Sergeant-at-Arms. In 1924 
he was chosen Hennepin County (Minne- 
apolis) Commissioner, was re-elected in 
1928. 

For ten years Minneapolis was repre- 
sented in the national House by Congress- 
man Newton. President Hoover appointed 
Mr. Newton to his secretariat. The New- 
ton resignation from the House was re- 
cently forwarded to Governor Theodore 
Christiansen of Minnesota. Minneapolis 
last week prepared to choose his successor. 

In Washington, hopeful of Rusher Hef- 
felfinger’s success at the polls, were his 
great and good Yale friends, Secretary of 
State Stimson (1888) and Republican 
House Leader Tilson (1891), who fondly 
recall that their college was founded for 
service “to Church and State.” 


*His brother Frank heads F. H. Peavey & Co., 
world’s largest grain elevator system. 
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THE STRAIGHT LINE TO PROSPERITY 


Significant 


In Detroit recently a significant meeting 
of engineers was held, at which were dis- 
cussed modern methods employed in indus- 
try today. 

Economists seeking the causes of Ameri- 
can prosperity ... foreign delegations touring 
the country to ferret out the secret of this 
phenomenal corner on material well-being 
... business executives and bankers, too, 
may all profit by the facts there revealed. 


For instance, in one corporation whose 
growth and profits have furnished the most 
spectacular industrial epic of recent years, 
rate of capital turnover has been nearly tri- 
pled in the last three years. Modern straight 
line production methods, applied with a 
courage that balks at no investment which 
promises to justify itself, have accomplished 
this amazing miracle. 





No INVENTORY 


... in, through, and out... one 
continuous process.” 


“ 


What! No Inventory? 


In one great plant of this corporation, 
designed and built by Austin Engineers, 
management has effected such a_ perfect 
balance in production that virtually no 
inventory is carried. Materials and parts 
move in, through and out as finished product 
in one continuous process. 


Multiple turnover of capital with corres- 
ponding reduction of investment, or release 
of capital for further expansion, is only one 
of the resultant advantages. 


In a plant laid out and designed for 
straight line operation, production costs are 
lower. Time spent on any operation is con- 
trolled . . . the work moves on a predeter- 
mined schedule ... no delays, no back- 
tracking, no waiting for elevators or for 
missing parts or men. 


Maximum use of floor space is another 
advantage of the modern plant. Austin 
Engineers are often able to save owners 
thousands of dollars in designing from this 
standpoint alone, aside from the saving in 
production costs in actual operation. 





tat AUST CO 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


Clear floor areas, well lighted, well ven- 
tilated, with provision for mechanical hand- 
ling and proper layout of machinery . . . for 
these many a manufacturer could well afford 
to write off his old plant with its ever- 
increasing burden of inefficiency. 


Traditions 


Unhampered by the fetters of tradition, 
newer industries have led the way in devel- 
oping and adopting straight line methods. 
The electrical manufacturing industry is a 
striking example. For one great company 
alone Austin has executed more than eighty 
contracts, for engineering and construction 
of plants from Coast to Coast. 


For the aviation industry, America’s new- 
est giant, modern plants for straight line 
operation have recently been designed and 
built by Austin on Long Island, in the 
Middle West, on the West Coast. 


Significant here is the fact that straight 
line methods are applied effectively where 
units of the product are few in number, 
as well as where they are numbered in 
thousands. 


Credit must be given to those older in- 
dustries which have refused to be shackled 
by their past. In the agricultural implement 
field, for example, outstanding cases are to 
be found. For one such concern, Austin has 
designed and built several plant units, con- 
stituting in the aggregate one of the finest 
examples of modern manufacturing layout. 

One of the arts of the ancients, ceramic 
manufacture, has only recently come under 
the influence of straight line production. 
Austin has recently designed and built 
several plants for tunnel kiln operation in 
various parts of the country. 


The Austin Method 


Recognized leader in the design and con- 
struction of straight line production plants, 
Austin applies the principles of straight line 
operation to the process of building itself. 
Layout, design, construction and building 
equipment are all handled by one organiza- 
tion ... saving time, eliminating waste, 


IN DETROIT 


“Clear floor areas, well lighted... 
mechanical handling...” 


reducing cost ... the Austin Method of 
Undivided Responsibility. 

The contract guarantees in advance: 

1. Low total cost for the complete project. 

2. Completion date within a_ specified 

short time, with bonus and penalty 
clause if desired. 

3. High quality of materials and work- 

manship. 

For approximate costs or other informa- 
tion on any type or size of building project, 
anywhere, phone the nearest Austin office, 
wire, or send the memo below. 





PRODUCTION Costs ARE LOWER 


Modern straight line production plant of large mid-western automobile 
manufacturer, designed and built by Austin Engineers. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


NewYork Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
St. Louis Phoenix Seattle The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
Portland ct The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


AUSTIN METHOD 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


es 


0 “The Austin Book of Buildings.” 


Firm.... 


The Austin Company of California: 


FO NO I TI i. occ ccncnergicgtnn enssitinnosceese 


.. 8q. ft. Send me a personal copy of 


INE cicsne.ciinsiceniinisedscianedisand+ctaanniiiconscan 
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Is Your Business 


Suffering yom 


AVE you been led, by the success of 
some concerns in using “mass” 
methods, to look to 
panacea for business ills? 


‘ 


‘ bad 
volume” as a 


Have you geared up production, pared 
production costs, only to find sales and 
profits still lagging behind? 

Have you found, like many other 
manufacturers, that speeding up produc- 
tion piled up surplus stocks—breeders 
of dangerous price cutting? 

If you answer “Yes” to these ques- 
lions, some may say your trouble is 
“Overproduction.” But it may be 
“*Underconsumption.” 

Gearing up production pays only 
when the movement of goods to the 
consumer is geared up, too. 

Results speak for themselves. Sales 
and advertising executives are invited, 
therefore, to inspect the Green and Van 
Sant “‘ Book of Results.”’ It shows how 
this national advertising agency is help- 
ing numerous clients—volume producers 
in their lines—increase consumption of 
their products at a decreasing adver- 
tising cost per unit of sale. 

This book—there is only one copy in 
existence—shows methods used as well 
as sales growth accomplished, and may 
suggest a solution to your own selling 
problem. Upon request one of our 
executives will place it on your desk. 


THE 


GREEN & VAN SANT 


COMPANY 


A NATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

A Dangerous Woman (Paramount). 
When Adolph Zukor, president of Para- 
mount Famous Lasky Corp., noticed the 
original title of this picture, Te Woman 
Who Needed Killing, he called in adver- 
tising spreads which had cost a lot of 
money and renamed it himself. That any 
woman should need killing seemed to him 
an indictment of womanhood.in general, 
perhaps of motherhood. Adolph Zukor 
would not stand for anything like that al- 
though he was probably forced to admit 
that Olga Baclanova, in this instance, acted 
badly. The wife of an Englishman in 
Africa, she flirted with her husband’s 
friends and finally with his brother. Clive. 
Brook does not kill himself after all be- 
cause he finds that Mme. Baclanova’s per- 
haps necessary death in the last scene was 
not caused by the poison he put in her 
lime-juice but by a snake-bite. Through- 
out this silly, badly directed, exciting pic- 
ture Mme. Baclanova depicts an unpleas- 
ant character by wearing beautiful clothes, 
telling love stories, singing in a dramatic 
soprano voice that was once justly cele- 
brated in Moscow. Silliest shots: the 
hysterical colonist who complains that 
Africa is strangling him; Baclanova 
whimpering with passion to the strophe 
of African drums. 





> 

The Black Watch (Fox). One more 
of those English officers torn between love 
and patriotism goes back to his regiment 
on New Year’s Eve a gentleman and a 
major. Victor McLaglen’s inexperience as 
an interpreter of erotic reactions is made 
up for by Myrna Loy and by photography 
of the Khyber Pass and its adjacent wastes 
that is much too good for the story. 
Best shot: The tribesmen mobilizing.* 

6 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer). The job of making the 
artificially connected episodes of Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s fantasy into visual drama has 
been done well—so well that this picture, 
unlike most of those based on successful 
books, will appeal chiefly to people who 
have read the story. The brightly colored 
insubstantial characters—the disordered 
old Marquesa, tormented with love for a 
daughter who does not like her; the novice 
(Raquel Torres) who could no longer see 
Christ clear because she loved Estaban, 
the letter writer; Estaban, who found the 
world empty when his brother Manuel 
died; Manuel, infatuated with La Perichole 
(Lily Damita); Uncle Pio (Ernest Tor- 
rence), dismissed at last by the girl he has 
made famous—come to life in an imagi- 
nary country filled with splendid meta- 
phors. Director Charles Brabin has trans- 
lated these metaphors into concrete objects 
and scenery which give the cinema a real- 
ity not possible in written words. The emo- 
tional pitch of the story—a pitch originally 

*Khyber Pass—most strategic of the passes 
which lead from Afghanistan into India—is a 
defile more than 20 miles long, and at one 
point 15 ft. narrow, 2,000 ft. deep, winding 
between cliffs of shale and limestone. It has 
been a scene of attacks and sieges since the 
times of Alexander the Great, of Jenghiz Khan. 
Britain’s Afghan wars and Poet Rudyard Kip- 
ling brought the Khyber to occidental fame. 
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far and not always convincingly above the 
pitch of prose life—becomes merely the 
concentration necessary for getting so 
many lives and deaths into the hour-and-a- 
quarter of a feature picture. A sermon 
clipping the beginning and the end of the 


Lity DAMITA 
Her lover worked in a Ford plant. 


action makes clear that the death of the 
characters on the breaking bridge, coming 
at a moment of frustration for each of 
them, is proof of divine mercy. Best shots: 
Lily Damita dictating a letter to a bull- 
fighter; Raquel Torres saying goodbye to 
Estaban. 

Lily Damita’s dancing is colorful and 
sophisticated in this picture. She learned 
her dancing before critical audiences in 
Spain, France (her birthplace), Germany, 
Holland, Greece. Aged 21, she has been 
dancing for 16 years, has already starred 
at the Paris Casino. 

Producers wonder whether Damita will 
do as well in most talking pictures, for she 
talks with a French accent. She is proud 
of that. Her father died at Chemin des 
Dames, fighting for France. Lately, she 
said she would marry a man who calls him- 
self Louis Ferdinand and who worked until 
last week as a laborer in Henry Ford’s Los 
Angeles assembly plant (Time, May 27), 
then betook himself to Buenos Aires be- 
cause of “family interference.”’ His accent 
is German. Once he was known as Prince 
Louis Ferdinand, grandson of the deposed 
Kaiser. 

+ 
Variations 

Lion. Best news-reel shot of the week 
—a lion family under a rock; a male lion 
dragging a dead zebra through the bushes; 
taken in Africa by a Mr. & Mrs. Cron, 
amateurs, and released by Metro- 
Goldwyn- Mayer. 

Union. In Hollywood last week, 
cameramen proclaimed a union, insisted 
on a minimum salary of $200 per week for 
chief cameramen on feature productions. 


Favorites. In Manhattan the readers 
of the tabloid Daily News, most circulated 
paper in the U. S., voted Clara Bow their 
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J ones at the 


Ci ouncil ML. eeting 


* eee “May I ask two ques- 
/ tions? I understand that the 
street in front of my property is go- 
ing to be torn up for the purpose 
of laying water and gas mains. I have 
heard that cast iron pipe lasts for 
centuries. Is that statement true? If 
so, does the city intend to lay cast 
iron mains —or some kind which 
won’t last as long? I hope that street 
will never have to be torn up again 
in my lifetime.” 

City Engineer: “Fair questions 
both, which every far-sighted citizen 
should ask. Our new pavements are 
expensive. We expect them to last. 
And we have specified pipe that will 
last—cast iron pipe. Every engineer 
knows that cast iron pipe does last 

—for centuries. There is cast iron 
pipe in use which was laid more 
than 250 years ago. In fact, cast iron 
is recognized as the longest-lived 
material for underground mains.” 


' Jones is representative of a grow- 
ing number of public-spirited prop- 
erty owners who are realizing that 
the matter of choosing the right 
kind of pipe for gas or water mains 
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} 


Was 
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has a vital bearing on civic welfare. 
These citizens also realize that the 
wrong choice of pipe may have an 
unpleasant effect on the property 
ownet’s pocketbook. They want to 
make sure that their assessments are 
not going to buy anything but pipe 
of proved long life. And there is no 
doubt about the long life of cast 
iron pipe. 
* cA ok 

Cast Iron pipe marked with the 
“Q-check” symbol is produced by 
modern methods, in accordance 
with established technical standard 
specifications, by the leading pipe 
founders listed at right. The Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association 
offers to taxpayers, city officials and 
engineers, information on the use 


The “Q-check”’ symbol shown below 
has been adopted as the trade mark 
of The Cast Iron Pipe Research Asso- 
ciation. Insiston the ‘‘Q-check”’ stencil 
mark when specifying cast iron pipe 
for gas, water, sewer, or 
industrial service. 
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of pipe for water, gas, sewers, road 
culverts and for industrial needs. 
All information is supplied without 
cost. Address: The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association, Thomas 
F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 
is a service organization of leading pipe 
founders, formed to promote the scientific im- 
provement and useof cast iron pipe. Pipe 
bearing the ‘‘Q-check’’ mark may be obtained 
from the following: American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow 
& Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa. ; 
Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Com- 
pany, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, 
Burlington, N. J.; Warren Foundry and 
Pipe Company, 11 Broadway, New York. 

Copyright 1929, by C. I. P. R. Ass'n. 


CAST 
IRON 
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GROUND FLOOR 
is still open 


N overcrowded industries, 

executives often envy the 
“ground floor” opportunities 
that favored their predecessors. 
Piedmont Carolinas offers just 
such pioneering opportunities 
—the plus qualities that build 
a prospering business. 


Typical of advantages offered 
all businesses, consider the ex- 
ample of the process industries 
that use or produce chemicals. 
In only one field are Piedmont 
Carolinas’ factories today sup- 
plying nearby demand. 


Favorable cost-cutting and mar- 
keting elements offer marked 
advantages to makers of paints, 
varnish, rayon, rubber goods, 
vegetable and animal oils, 
leather, paper, explosives, 
drugs, cosmetics and soap. 





Advantages in plant, labor and 
overhead beckon these indus- 
tries. Accessibility to active 
markets and heavy industrial 
consumers, coupled with low 
production costs, make sales 
almost automatic. 


Get the facts, authentic govern- 
ment statistics, presented in 
this book. Please : 
address Industrial 

Dept., Room 827, 

Mercantile Bldg., 

Charlotte, N. C. 


TIME 


favorite picture actress, Greta Garbo sec- 
ond, then Joan Crawford, Vilma Banky, 
Nancy Carroll, Mary Pickford, Dolores del 
Rio, Dolores Costello, Janet Gaynor, Col- 
leen Moore. A quarter-million cinema- 
seers in London lately voted Ronald 
Colman the actor they liked best, Betty 
Balfour, a British girl with mannerisms 
learned from U. S. flappers, the most 
popular actress; then, in order by pairs, 
Richard Dix and Dolores del Rio, Douglas 
Fairbanks and Clara Bow, Adolphe Men- 
jou and Laura La Plante, Sydney Chaplin 
and Esther Ralston. Of the English 
women who voted, 70% did not like 
talkies; half the men liked them. 


THEATRE 


|New Plays in Manhattan 


“Chinese” O’Neill. At this play ten- 
der members of the audience will do well 
to plug their ears with cotton. Toward 
the end of the second act, the muscular 
“Chinese” O'Neill, soldier of fortune ex- 


| traordinary, finds himself and his English 


friends, including the dashing Hon. Nancy 
Beresford, trapped within a rickety Chi- 
nese inn by crawling yellow men. O'Neill 
begins blasting away with a machine gun. 
The ladies have horse pistols. Several 
other characters have miscellaneous shoot- 
ing irons. But despite this artillery the 


| Chinamen triumph, enter with a cabinet in 


which is contained the corpse of the Hon. 


| Nancy’s cowardly fiancé, Gerson St. 
| George. 


Gerson is no great loss to the race. But 
in the last act, prisoned in the lacquered 
mansion of the dread Chang Kai Chang, 
the Hon. Nancy and “Chinese” O’Neill 
nearly meet their doom. At the last 
moment the adventurous Celt obtains a 
Colt, takes a pot shot at the munition- 
laden ships of Chang Kai Chang—* Master 
of the China Sea.”” He does not miss. He 
embraces the Hon. Nancy during a thun- 
derous holocaust which signals the utter 
destruction of all their enemies. 

Opposed to these loud Occidentals who 
fill the theatre with the smell of gun- 
powder are a batch of Orientals who rat- 
tle slates, employ green strangling cords, 
talk occasionally like old Southern gen- 
tlemen. Douglass R. Dumbrille, late of 
The Three Musketeers, is an inimitable 
O'Neill. 


— 


A Night in Venice. With this revue 


| the Brothers Shubert administer their cus- 


tomary antidote to city summer and com- 
plete a trilogy which was begun in past 
summers with A Night in Paris and con- 
tinued with A Night in Spain. Again the 


| Shuberts have felt no great obligation to 
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their chosen title—the Venice pictured 
would be far less familiar to a gondolier 
than it would to an oldtime Keith vaude- 
ville subscriber. There are some tri-cor- 
nered hats, languid rhythms, a Benvenuto 
Cellini fantasy, but by far the most elec- 
tric portions of the entertainment occur 
in modern two-a-day tempo and setting. 
Ted Healy, for instance, an engaging, 
bald-headed young man, is assisted in his 
swift antics by a trio of abject, greasy 
nondescripts whose entrance prompts Mr. 
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Healy to remark: “The pool rooms are 
empty.” This group becomes embroiled 
with a wrestling bear which seems more 
human than any of them except Mr. Healy. 
Later the wrestlers try a fearsome barber- 
shop ballad to the accompaniment of Mr. 
Healy’s orchestra. These scenes are 
blunt, vulgar, hilarious. A plump-cheeked 
brunette, Betsy Rees, might well be given 
more time. 
—© 

Stepping Out, by Elmer Harris, is 
billed serenely as a “new and modern 
comedy,” a nice distinction which, re- 
grettably, is wasted. A farce dealing in 
less clean than lavatory fashion with the 
awkward infidelities of two married satyrs 
among Hollywood lupanars, Stepping Out 
is neither new nor modern. When, in fact, 
the pretty specimens with whom Tubby 
Smith and Tom Martin have been miscon- 
ducting themselves appear to demand 
blackmail, Tubby produces for the emer- 
gency a wisecrack which, though good, 
resembles many that have been heard be- 
fore. “I thought you were nice girls,” he 
complains, “not good, but nice.” 

Such, however, are the exigencies of 
dirty, marital farce that both Tubby and 
his pal evade divorces. Repentant, though 
still sly, coached by a tedious solicitor, 
they clamber into bed with their unwill- 
ing wives, one of them in full view of the 
audience and to the sounds of offstage 
thunder. From the precarious hilarity of 
this crisis the play dwindles, among funny 
sayings and fetid moralisms, to a close 
which has been designed mainly for the 
entertainment and surprise of summer 
visitors to Manhattan. 

It is quite impossible to toss bouquets 
to either the cast or the author. Elmer 
Harris (The Great Necker), was quite 
obviously intent only upon obeying in a 
fashion as vulgar as possible the signals 
of Charles Dillingham, a manager whose 
desire was for a hit-and-run play. 

Folk Play 

Frankie and Johnnie. On its way to 
Chicago last week after eastern road try- 
outs was a play adapted by John M. Kirk- 
land from the tale, long told in U. S. 
folksong, of the tragic triangle of Frankie, 
Johnnie and Nellie Bly. Composed of a 
series of simple quatrains, the song has 
been altered and elaborated by so many 
artists, including John Barleycorn, that no 
one person can ever have heard or im- 
agined all its verses. Yet the basic story 
has simple, tragic dignity which does not 
depend on the length or bawdiness which 
always characterize its rendition. Frankie 
was a harlot. Johnnie was her man. But 
Johnnie loved Nellie Bly. So Frankie 
shot her man. “He was her man, but he 
done her wrong,” explains every refrain. 
The verse at which singers usually break 
down in tears goes: 

Roll me over easy, 

Roll me over slow, 

Roll me over on my left side, 

’Cause my right side hurts me so. 


Playwright Kirkland’s scene is the Alton 
House, St. Louis. The year is 1849. The 
story as he tells it grows sluggish in the 
time required of a three-act play. This 
is mainly due to two long soliloquies by 
Frankie in the second act. 
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“His Prescription for Himself 


was ‘Independence 


“I started off by diagnosing nis means.” 


SIGMUND OJSERKIS, President of 
the Boardwalk National Bank, 
Auntie City,N. J.,tells how he diag- 
nosed a doctor’s financial health. 


. is a good eye special- 

ist,” said Mr. Ojserkis, “but when 
it came to money matters!” . . . Mr. 
Ojserkis threw up his hands expressively. 
“Somebody even tried to sell him an 
interest in banana fields in Mexico. 

“Dr. B came to me one day, and 
said ‘I wish to be able to retire, if I decide 
to, when I’m sixty. Can’t you prescribe 
a plan of investment for me?’ 

“T started off by diagnosing his means 
—how much he could save regularly. 
That settled, I made him buy his first 
$1,000 bond. And instead of letting him 
go out with his $1,000 bond, I made him 
sign a note for $4,000 more bonds. 

“For twelve years,” said Mr. Ojserkis 
with emphasis, “I never let that man get 
out of debt—to himself—for bonds! And 
today —twelve years later— Dr. B 
is worth $65,000. 

“He’s still in the prime of his career. 
He now has saving in his blood. He’ll 
have $100,000 long before he’s ready to 
retire—and when he does, his $100,000 
will bring him $500 a month, almost as 
much as his practice brings him now. His 
principal, in sound, seasoned bonds, will 
never give him a moment’s worry.” 


Over 900 Bankers select Straus 
bonds for their clients as investments 
combining acknowledged safety with 
good yield. 


custome Se We STRAUS & CO. 


79 Post Street 
San Francisco 


Copyright 1929, by S. W. Straus & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES , 


ESTABLISHED IN 


at Sixty’” 


Stcmunp Ojserkis, well known banker of Atlantic City, is a prominent figure 
in the business and civic development of this famous seaside community. 


Every banker who lives ‘up to the high 
traditions of his profession will advise his 
clients to look for safety in investment 
before any other element. Next, he will 
advise them to diversify their holdings, 
according to their individual needs, 
among different types of high grade bonds. 
Lastly comes yield. But how- ; 
ever attractive a good yield ts, 
it should never be allowed to 
outweigh security of both princi- 
pal and interest. The average 
investor will find it too compli- 
cated a matter to determine 


» » »* INCORPORATED 


Straus BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 
New York 
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whether a class of securities meets his 
needs in all respects. He should consult 
his banker—or a high grade investment 
house—before he invests. 

As a help to all who are interested in 
studying the principles of sound invest- 
ment, S. W. Straus & Co. has prepared an 

interesting, easy-to-understand 
booklet, “‘How To Invest 
Money.” Every person seriously 
concerned in safeguarding his 
future should own a copy of this 
booklet. It will be sent without 
charge. Write for Booklet E -1014 


Straus BuILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
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°° This time it’s a cash discount missed...” 


“Why don’t we KNOW where these delays occur?” Im 


\ 
Cor 
agr 
“ ’ : Alb 
Why don’t we havea good time stamp et 
and know whocauses delays. Our time C 
stamps are always out of order... need om 
winding... or are inaccurate. We've was 
got to stop these inter-department fror 
: . mer 
delays and get action. Find a good sick 
time stamp...one that will always ists, 
work. If time stamps are worth while a * 
at all, then we should have dependable Ger 
ones...that are absolutely accurate or 
...and that fix responsibility without ruts 
question.” We 
* & dem 
of | 
And then he bought Stromberg Auto- of ¢ 
matic Time Stamps (the stamps that ag 
are used by all telegraph companies). con 
They require no winding, no regula- rs 
tion, practically no attention of any sian 
kind. They contain no delicate clock I 
works. They are accurate, automatic “es | 
and reliableand any number will oper- 2 
ate in exact synchronism. Gen 
3} 
Get the facts on Stromberg Auto- rega 
matic Time Stamps. Write today for or! 
our booklet, “Money Saving Time.” ton 
It will interest you...and there is no for 
° ° mat 
obligation. D 
conc 
Stromberg Time Equipment includes uati 
In-and-Out Recorders, Job Time Re- retu 
corders, Automatic Time Stamps, Wall was 
Clocks, Program Instruments, and Sché 
Process Timing and Signalling Instru- T 
ments. All Stromberg Instruments are at © 


: , electrically operated and can be fur- 
—— — é nished in single units; or combined 
and synchronized in one system con- 


1929 APR 29 AM } } trolled by a Master Clock; or equipped ™ ; 


with Telechron Motors. 
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STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Time Recorders, and Everything for Recording, Signalling, 227 West Erie St., Chicago, II. 
Measuring and Observing Time in F : . Em 
227 WEsT ERIE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Send me booklet**Money Saving Time.” There is no obligation. T 
STROMBERG TIME RECORDER CO. oF CANaDA, LTD, Finn Nem Hyd 
105 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario ties, x aaa : 
birt 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 


Impassé 


With the experts of the Second Dawes 
Committee on the verge of reaching an 
agreement on revising reparations, Dr. 
Albert Vogler, second-in-command of the 
German delegation, suddenly resigned. 

Optimistic observers of the Paris con- 
ference refused to be depressed. It was 
pointed out that bristle-headed Dr. Vogler 
was an avowed Nationalist, that he had 
from the first refused to agree to any pay- 
ments beyond 37 years, that he was di- 
rectly responsible to the Ruhr industrial- 
ists, who were determined to make no 
concessions to the Creditor Powers. Op- 
timists felt that Dr. Ludwig Kastl, the 
German delegate who succeeds Dr. Vogler, 
would be easier to deal with. 

Carefully considered, however, the repa- 
rations problem seemed none too healthy. 
Weeks of negotiations had brought the 
demands of the creditors and the offers 
of the Germans within striking distance 
of each other. Comparatively slight con- 
cessions on either hand would bring about 
an agreement, but it was just these final 
concessions that seemed last week im- 
possible to obtain. 

At the time Dr. Vogler resigned there 
were four main points at issue: 

1) The creditors refused to allow a 
total suspension of payments in case of 
a German financial crisis. 

2) The creditors refused to liberate 
German railroads from all control. 

3) No agreement could be reached in 
regard to unconditional payments within 
the avérage annual figure of $487,600,000. 

4) The creditors insisted on a comple- 
tion of payment under the Dawes Plan 
for the year ending January 1, 1930—a 
matter of some $438,000,000. 

Dr. Schacht also demanded political 
concessions, including the immediate evac- 
uation of the Rhineland and the early 
return of the Saar Valley. This proposal 
was greeted with stony silence. Dr. 
Schacht retired once more to ponder. 

The resignation of Dr. Vogler did not 
at once bring about the warm spirit of 
co-operation among the German delega- 
tion which Parisian optimists hoped for. 
Dr. Schacht returned from his meditations 
still truculent. The German delegation, 
he said, could make no further compro- 
mise. 

Correspondents of U. S. newspapers re- 
turned to their hotels and commenced 
typing articles for future release, explain- 
ing how the delegates of the Second 
Dawes Committee, although they failed 
to reach an agreement, did great service 
by filing complete reports with their gov- 
ernments explaining just what the ultimate 
claims of the various nations were. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Empire Day 
Ten thousand Britons crowded into 
Hyde Park last week on Queen Victoria’s 
birthday, more popularly known as Em- 
pire Day, which England sets aside to 
honor her great inheritance. 


In the natural amphitheatre by the row- 
boat-ridden Serpentine, military bands 
were playing “Tipperary,” “A Long, Long 
Trail,’ old songs of the War. The bands 
ceased. Into the amphitheatre marched 
massed choirs of London churches in cas- 
sock and cotta, at their head the sedate 
Bishop of Kensington, Rt. Rev. John Pri- 
matt Maud, solemn in billowing lawn 
sleeves, and pectoral cross. The Bishop 
took his place on the speakers’ platform. 
A rocket curved up into the evening air. 
The Bishop of Kensington read the Lord’s 
Prayer and a prayer for the King. 

Leaning nonchalantly on the platform 
railing was plump, pale-eyed Stanley 
Baldwin, Britain’s Prime Minister. While 
the Bishop prayed, Prime Minister Bald- 
win mumbled in response and read through 
his own speech, preoccupied, apparently 
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His bristles would not down. 
(See col. 1) 
oblivious to the solemnity of the occasion. 
Prayers over, he mounted the rostrum. 
Cocking his head on one side, shooting out 
his under jaw, he began: 

“His Majesty King George is every- 
body’s King! And the first words all those 
listening throughout the Empire would 
wish me to say are those of thanksgiving 
to Almighty God for the King’s recovery. 
His patience and courage drew the sym- 
pathy of all nations and proved a new 
bond of human brotherhood. Never has 
loyalty of his people been more affection- 
ately centred on the Throne than it is at 
this moment.” 

With many pauses for emphasis, char- 
acteristic of his speaking style, pauses 
during which he wags his tongue sidewise 
in open mouth, as if calculating, and 
winces about the eyes, as though thinking 
hard, he then launched into description, 
analysis, comparison of the Empire. A 
typical excerpt: 

“Governments built on foundations of 
tyranny and oppression have flourished, 
decayed and perished. The British Em- 
pire has shown that the lessons of the fate 


of empires have not been lost. We have 
loosened the formal bonds of unity with 
the great dominions. . . . When we meet 
together in equal freedom we are united 
by common allegiance to the Crown. In 
that model unity lies our strength.” 

His speech finished, Prime Minister 
Baldwin grinned ingratiatingly, winced 
again and descended from the platform. 
Listening to the speech with eyes closed, 
a sour expression on her face, was long- 
nosed Margot, Countess of Oxford and 
Asquith. Her moment came when the 
men were through speaking. The women 
of the audience crowded around her for a 
look, a possible smile, as they always do. 
She, as she always does, loved it, lingered 
long. 

In New York City, Empire Day was 
celebrated at the Hotel Plaza. Sir Esme 
Howard, British Ambassador to the U. S., 
addressed the members of the newly 
formed British Commonwealth Club. His 
speech was chiefly explanatory. He said: 

“The British Empire represents a mo- 
mentous and astounding political revolu- 
tion accomplished in perfect amity round 
a table in London, which is still a source 
of mystification to our French friends. 

“I can quite understand the mystifica- 
tion of our French friends, who love all 
things clean cut and logical, in contemplat- 
ing an arrangement of this kind which no 
logical brain could ever have created. The 
idea of States belonging to one political 
system, and yet having such elasticity that 
disagreement over matters of foreign pol- 
icy is not altogether excluded, would be 
incomprehensible to many.” 

Unlike Stanley Baldwin, Ambassador 
Howard remembered to pay tribute to 
Queen Victoria in whose honor Empire 
Day was started. 

“The Victorian age,” said he, “will 
sooner or later come to be appreciated 
once more as a great and spacious time 
when men still had leisure and it was not 


‘necessary to specialize.” 


—_—>——_ 

The Crown 

On June 3, King George’s 64th birth- 
day, there will be trooping of colors, hoist- 
ing of flags, prayers of thanksgiving for 
his health throughout the Empire. Last 
week Queen Mary was 62. Few people, 
except the royal family, did much about it. 

For royalty it was a real family party. 
Down to Windsor went royal Dukes and 
Duchesses, Princes and Princesses. Only 
the Duke of Gloucester, en route from 
Japan to Canada, failed to appear at the 
dinner table. Earliest bringers of birthday 
presents were the Queen’s three grand- 
children, chubby blonde “P’incess Lilybet” 
and her cousins, Hubert and Gerald Las- 
celles, Princess Mary’s two boys. 


A crowd of subjects jostled happily on 
the castle terrace, a band blared. In re- 
sponse, the royal family appeared within, 
forming an animated family portrait 
framed in an enormous sextuple bay win- 
dow. They did not bow or speak to the 
crowd but stood as though unobserved. 
The King, looking greatly improved, 
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chatted briskly with the duke of Con- 
naught. ‘“P’incess Lilybet’s” small, creamy 
elbows rested on the window ledge. Sober, 
fussy, coatless, were the Lascelles boys, 
clad in tan shirts, maroon cravats. Prin- 
cess Mary wore pink. The Queen, wearing 
blue and the royal pearls, was vexed by a 
noisome blue bottle fly on the window 
pane. Taking a sheet of paper she squashed 
the offender, after four tries. Edward of 
Wales talked with his father, not his 
mother. When Viscount Lascelles lingered 
in the window, a voice in the crowd 
chirped: “’Oo wants to see Im?” After 
ten minutes the Queen spoke decisively 
to the King and royalty withdrew from 
sight. 

“Edward of Wales provided Cora, who 
always sleeps in his room, with a port- 
able kennel last week. Cora, a Cairn 
terrier, deserves more luxurious quarters, 
it was felt, because six weeks ago she 
became the mother of five. Her new 
kennel is an ingenious affair of canvas 
with collapsible struts, the whole folding 
into a neat bundle that can travel with the 
Prince and Cora wherever they go. 

Shortly after purchasing Cora’s kennel, 
Edward of Wales attended a luncheon in 
his honor, presided over by the 71-year- 
old Duke of Portland. 

“The Prince,” said the septuagenarian, 
bending over broadcasting microphones, 
“often has to listen to long. . . .” 

“And boring speeches,” whispered the 
Prince, forgetting the broadcaster’s elec- 
tric ear. His whisper boomed aloud 
through the room. 

“That’s just what I was going to say,” 
piped His Grace the Duke of Portland. 

—©— 
Apathy 

“Lloyd George won’t beat us—Ramsay 
won’t defeat us—but Apathy might!” was 
the slogan of a Conservative poster widely 
displayed through Britain’s general elec- 
tions campaign (Time, May 27). Last 
week, as the campaign closed, the word 
Apathy was repeated again and again by 
political writers. 

Said London’s Star: “Frankly, we con- 
sider this election the dullest within 
memory of living man.” 

Few papers treated the campaign as the 
most important news of the week. Re- 
viewing the depressing scene in the New 
York Times last week, famed Journalist 
and War Correspondent Sir Philip Gibbs 
said: 

“Mr. Baldwin has given his slogan as 
‘Safety First.’ That is not very thrilling to 
the spirit of youth. If he had said ‘Live 
Dangerously’ or ‘Adventure Greatly’ he 
might have caught the eye and heart of a 
younger generation. . . . If he had prom- 
ised husbands for surplus women, or a tax 
on bachelors . . . or State-endowed ‘talk- 
ies,’ he might have aroused their interest. 

“The secret truth about this general 
election is that whatever party gets into 
power it will not make a hair’s breadth of 
difference to the country in general policy 
and tradition. There will be no new social 
revolution if Ramsay MacDonald becomes 
Prime Minister again. The social revolu- 
tion is already in full swing owing to in- 
come tax and death duties and the break- 


ing up of the old landed estates. The 
Labor party . . . are utterly unable to find 
any vital differences of philosophy or 
method between themselves and _ their 
opponents. 

“The truth is that there is no leadership 
of any kind in this election struggle... . 
Some of the new candidates may have a 
touch of inspiration, but so far they have 
not made themselves heard above the mar- 
ket place. 

“There is only one man in England to- 
day who could lead the people on a new 
crusade and make them follow him... . 
That is the Prince of Wales, who is outside 
politics and compelled to keep silent. . . .” 

Quite satisfied with the dullness of the 
campaign was Stanley (“Safety First”) 
Baldwin. Paused on the brink of the 
election, he issued to the press a statement 
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SiR OWEN SEAMAN 
The politicians did not feel his Punch. 


which reminded U. S. citizens of “Keep 
cool with Coolidge” (1924), or for that 
matter of any statesman in power and up 
for re-election. 

Said he: “The only persistent criticism 
of the Conservative Party at this election 
is that it is dull. I am accused of being 
unexciting and lacking in thrills! I am glad 
to feel that the complaint is true... .” 

Almost as remote from politics as the 
Royal Family was Puzch, last week, and 
its pontifical editor, Sir Owen Seaman, 
agile rhymster, able after-dinner speaker, 
onetime professor of literature. 

Punch represents thousands of solid re- 
spectable British families. It is read in 
every quarter of the globe. It was Punch 
that first mourned the death of Lincoln; 
that published the famed cartoon, ‘‘Drop- 
ping the Pilot,” when the young German 
Kaiser forced Bismarck to resign; that 
opposed the Irish Home Rulers; that grew 
most exercised over Mayor Thompson’s 
(Chicago) anti-British antics. 

During the past six weeks Punch has 
published a few genteel quips on election- 
eering, a few more about “flapper voters,” 
a few jokes based on heckling in mass 


meetings. Beyond that there has been no 
reference to the elections. 

Possible causes: 

1) Punch’s circulation may be consid- 
ered so widespread that any trace of 
partisanship would be bad business. 

2) Sir Owen Seaman, who is approach- 
ing 70 and has edited “the most noted 
humorous magazine in the world” for 23 
years, may consider the matter of Britain’s 
next Prime Minister unimportant. 

What little excitement the closing days 
of the campaign held was provided by 
pugnacious, Virginia-born, Viscountess 
Nancy Astor. For several days Britain de- 
bated whether or not: 1) Lady Astor had 
knocked a Labor organizer’s hat off at 
Plymouth. 2) Lady Astor’s sister, Mrs. 
Paul Phipps, had received a nasty blow 
in the pit of the stomach from a young 
woman Laborite carrying a baby. 

Even so, Lady Astor’s husband’s horse, 
Cragadour, was attracting quite as much 
space in the papers as any of the leading 
candidates. 

Cragadour remains the favorite in the 
Derby. Always in England the Derby vies 
in importance with any political event. 
This year the election was almost forgot- 
ten with 70 million dollars wagered on the 
race; with Cragadour, the favorite, sick 
of a stomach trouble and daily bulletins 
being issued on the state of his health; 
with the sudden scratching, of the second 
favorite, Midlothian, because of the death 
of his owner, Archibald Philip Primrose, 
Earl of Rosebery, last of the Great Vic- 
torians and the man who succeeded Glad- 
stone as Prime Minister (see p. 47). 
Reparation 

Five centuries ago, when Church was 
State and monkhood was in flower, Joan 
of Arc with shaven head prayed on a pile 
of faggots in Rouen, while Warwick's Eng- 
lish soldiers set the pyre alight, and the 
crafty-eyed Bishop of Beauvais, “Unjust 
Judge Cauchon,” twisted the amethyst 
ring on his finger and watched her die. 

Bishop Cauchon was scarcely cold in 
his grave before Pope Calixtus IV excom- 
municated him, while the enraged Rowenais 
dug up his body and flung it into the town 
sewer. Last week, further restitution was 
made to the Maid of Orleans. 

In the village of Farnham, Surrey, Eng- 
lish monks, members of the orders before 
which Joan was tried, laid the cornerstone 
of a church to St. Joan of Arc. Present 
was Mgr. Eugéne Stanislas Le Senne, 
today’s Bishop of Beauvais. 

“I am glad that England has at last 
made this reparation to the Saint,” said 
the just Bishop. “Joan was always in 
favor of peace between the English and 
French forces. Four times she sent heralds 
to bring about an armistice. At her trial, 
when someone suggested that she was in- 
spired by hatred of the English, she re- 
plied, ‘God does not hate the English’.” 

Among the black-and-white Dominicans 
and black Benedictines who attended the 
ceremony, sat Mlle. Chantel de la Flechére, 
who claims collateral kinship with La 
Pucelle. Absent was the present Earl of 
Warwick, 18-year-old Charles Guy Fulke 
Greville. 
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FRANCE 
No More Marshals 


The big square knapsacks of the French 
poilus were lightened last week of the 
Marshal’s batons, which, said Napoleon, 
every French soldier carries. 

At a meeting of the French Cabinet, it 
was decided that “the dignity of the title 
of Marshal of France will be allowed to 
disappear by extinction of those now bear- 
ing it.” 

Marshals Foch and Fayolle are dead. 
Remaining of the Marshals of France are: 
Joseph (Battle of the Marne) Joffre, Henri 
(Verdun) Petain, Hubert (North Africa) 
Lyauty, Louis (Balkans) Franchet d’Es- 
perey. None of these is a young man. It 
will not be long before the last blue- 
velvet, gold-starred baton disappears from 
France’s parade grounds. 

Sentimental, the Paris press mourned 
last week the passing of a rank which goes 
back to the 12th Century, which has been 
prefixed to the names of famed Murat, 
Turenne, Ney. 

Practical, Government officials pointed 
out that the title of Marshal of France 
has been allowed to lapse before. For a 
great hero in a national crisis the Parlia- 
ment can always revive it. 


BELGIUM 
Placid Poll 


In Belgium, voting is compulsory. That 
is why, in a nation of 7,744,000 people, 
some 2,500,000 votes were cast last week 
in a little-noticed general Belgian election.* 

The event drew small attention because 
there was very little at stake. M. Henri 
Jaspar is still prime minister. In the cen- 
tral legislature, the greatest gain in seats 
was made by the Liberal party, which had 
encouraged closer relations with France 
and opposed the liquor laws forbidding the 
drinking of hard liquor in public. To win 
voters from Antwerp and Brussels, noto- 
rious amateurs of fine Burgundy, the 
Liberals promised reduced duties on im- 
ported French wines. 


ITALY 
Wheat Up, Skirts Down 


In Rome last week Prime Minister 
Benito Mussolini raised the duty on im- 
ported wheat to 140 gold lire ($7) per 
metric ton. This tariff is nearly 100% 
higher than the rate effective in September 
of last year. Good news for Italy’s wheat 
growers, it was sad news for bread-eaters 
and macaroni men; particularly sad for 
U. S. and Canadian farmers, who are still 
racing to dispose of surplus wheat crops 
(Time, May 13). To Prime Minister Mus- 
solini the development of wheat growing is 
more immediately important than cheap 
flour for his people. Half of Italy’s trade 
deficit in 1928 was due to wheat imports, 
which amounted to three billion lire. 


Having settled the wheat problem // 


*Belgian women have no votes, except in local 
elections, or if they are “war widows or suf- 
ferers.”’ 


Duce turned next to the serious matter of 
beauty contests. Acting in his capacity as 
Minister of the Interior (one of his 8-out- 
of-13 Cabinet positions) he notified all 
prefects of Italian provinces that “beauty 
contests, with their consequent naming of 
‘queens’ and ‘princesses,’ lower the moral 
standard of communities, and tend to dan- 
gerous exaltation of feminine vanity as 
well as constituting a parody on very seri- 
ous matters.” Therefore, let there be no 
more beauty contests. 


The “parody on serious matters” phrase 
was merely fresh evidence of how jealously 
Fascist Italy guards the dignity of State 
pomps and ceremonies. 

Correspendents in Rome learned other 
more practical reasons for the new prohibi- 
tion. After two years of competing in 
these strange international competitions, 
it has been noticed that Italy invariably 


© Wide World 


KinG MIHAI 
He ordered some competition. 
(See col. 3) 


loses. Any competition in which Italy 
loses is not one to be encouraged by the 
Fascist State. 

“Foreigners might get the impression,” 
explained a Blackshirt chieftain gravely, 
“that there are no pretty girls in Italy!” 

No hint of this eminently practical point 
reached the Fascist masses. 


The official Vatican paper, Osservatore 
Romano, thundered weightily against the 
degrading spectacle of beauty contests. 
Immediately following Prime Minister 
Mussolini’s circular to the Italian prefects 
came an order from the Secretary General 
of the Fascist party, Signor Augusto Tu- 
rati. Last month, he had ordered all “young 
and even little” Italian girls to have their 
skirts at least two fingers’ lengths below 
their knees. Last week he altered his order 
to apply to all females, regardless of age, 
and specified a reasonable two inches for 
the below-knee limit required to give the 
proper external impression of Fascism’s in- 
ternal seriousness. 


PAPAL STATE 
Peter’s Table 


Now that the Papacy is a temporal State 
as well as a heavenly kingdom, such mun- 
dane things as state receptions and ban- 
quets are in order at the Vatican. Last 
week Pietro Cardinal Gasparri, beetle- 
browed secretary of the Papal State, sig- 
nalized the new era with his first diplo- 
matic luncheon. 

Gathered in stately Vestments Hall were 
60 ambassadors and ministers in full dress, 
wearing swords and decorations. Present 
too were white-ruffled, silk-stockinged 
Papal chamberlains, noble guards, Officers 
of the Swiss Guard and Papal Grenadiers. 
Never before had such a great gathering 
been seen at a Vatican function. 

The menu at what pious Italians have 
come to call Peter’s Table, was, while not 
frugal, surprisingly simple—consommé, 
filet of sole, roast guinea fowl, asparagus 
hollandaise, assorted ices, sweets, cheese, 
fruit. The envoys quenched their diplo- 
matic thirsts with glasses of white Capri, 
red Barolos, tawny Marsala and Gringo- 
lino, and IJtaly’s champagne, Asti spu- 
mante, from Peter’s Cellar. 


RUMANIA 


Royal Races 

Thousands of goat-skin-coated, wool- 
embroidered peasants danced and ate roast 
oxen to celebrate the tenth anniversary of 
Greater Rumania. The long festival ended 
last week. As a crowning touch, seven- 
year-old King Mihai was gravely elected 
President of the National Jockey Club. 

Accepting his election with reciprocal 
gravity, King Mihai at once ordered the 
club to organize Shetland pony races this 
season in which His Majesty’s own shaggy- 
legged favorite, Black Beauty, could be 
entered. 


HUNGARY 
Field Of Honor 


Hair-pulling, face-scratching, back-bit- 
ing—such effeminate methods of settling 
an argument are not for the dashing 
beauties of the Danube. At dawn last 
week two Budapest ballet dancers, Mary 
Radvanny and Sussanne Winghardy, ri- 
vals for the favor of a stalwart young 
Budapestian, repaired to a clearing in a 
secluded wood near the city. A friend 
went with them, carrying a long green 
baize bag. Soon the clearing echoed with 
the harsh scrape of steel, the clear ring 
of blade on cup hilt. The enraged beau- 
ties engaged in no vapid stabbing of the 
air. Like most able dancers, they had 
long taken fencing lessons. Panting, with 
clenched teeth and tousled hair, Mary 
Radvanny and Sussanne Winghardy skill- 
fully thrust and parried until a well-timed 
lunge in tierce pinked the Winghardy 
shoulder. 

“My God!” she cried as the blood 
spurted down her arm, “I can never wear 
evening clothes again!” Then, dismayed, 
vanquished, she fainted. 
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Pervu’s PRESIDENT & FRIENDS 


His U. S. friend’s smile remained mysterious. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Vain Grunts 


Fortnight ago ex-King Amanullah 
grunted and sweated on a Kandahar plat- 
form doing a cloak & box trick to show his 
people that he was worthy to be their 
King (Time, May 27). News from India 
last week indicated how vain were Ama- 
nullah’s grunts. Frightened by reports of 
what Bacha Sakao, the usurping bandit- 
King, was doing to rebels—firing them 
from cannon, killing them on the streets— 
Amanullah’s followers continued to desert 
him in a steady stream. Last week, ac- 
companied by his “beautiful” wife, Queen 
Thuraya, and his prodigiously fat Brother 
Inayatullah and his wife, he fled precipi- 
tately over the Indian border. At Bom- 
bay, two ambulances stood chugging 
expectantly at the station. Amanullah, in 
civilized trousers, looked worried. He was 
about to become a father for the seventh 
time. Inayatullah was expecting, too, for 
the fourteenth time. But the expected did 
not happen. The two ladies reached the 
Taj Mahal Hotel without the aid of ambu- 


lances. 


PERU 
First Air Mail 


The signers of the Tacna-Arica bound- 
ary agreement, which ended South Ameri- 
ca’s 46-year-old sideache (T1mE, May 27), 
were chosen last week as subjects for the 
first picture to be sent by direct air mail 
from Peru to the U. S. (see cut). 

Standing in the garden of the presi- 
dential palace at Lima are U. S. Ambassa- 
dor Alexander Pollock Moore, widower of 
famed Lillian Russell; short-legged Presi- 
dent Augusto Leguia of Peru; bland Am- 
bassador Emiliano Figueroa-Larrain of 
Chile. 

Six and one-half days was the flying 
photograph in transit, eight days faster 
than the fastest steamer. 


The smile on Mr. Moore’s face while 
the photograph was being taken suggested 
that now at last his countrymen must un- 
derstand why he, after having been U. S. 
Ambassador to glamorous Spain, was will- 
ing to accept the little Peruvian portfolio. 
There was work to be done at Lima. He 


was needed to settle the Tacna-Arica ques- 
tion. Now he had attended to that matter, 
under President Hoover’s guidance, of 
course. All this his smile seemed to imply 
—but it really meant nothing of the kind. 
The so-called Hoover Solution awarding 
Arica and its nitrates to Chile, and the 
twin mining province of Tacna to Peru, 
with a six-million-dollar payment by Chile 
to Peru to boot—all this had been virtually 
agreed upon by the two countries prior to 
President Hoover’s interest in the problem 
or Ambassador Moore’s arrival on the 
scene. The ambassadorial smile in the pic- 
ture was purely ambassadorial. Why he 
wanted to go to little Peru after lordly 
Spain remained a mystery and a secret, 
except to a few well-informed Peruvians 
not yet ready to give complete details. 


JAPAN 


“The Wandering Horse” 

Passengers who returned to the U. S 
last week on the S. S. Belgenland treasured, 
among souvenirs of a world cruise, copies 
of a leaflet handed to each of them by 
courteous white-gloved Tokyo policemen. 

Carefully written in English for the 
benefit of foreigners, this pamphlet listed 
Japan’s “Rules of the Road and Hints to 
Motorists.” In part these Rules read: 

“r) At the rise of the hand of police- 
man, stop rapidly. Do not pass or other- 
wise disrespect him. 

“‘2) When passenger of the foot hove 
in sight, tootle the horn. Trumpet melodi- 
ously at first. Then tootle with vigor, and 
express by word of mouth the warning, 
‘Hi! Hr!’ 

“3) Beware of the wandering horse that 
he shall not take fright. Go soothingly by. 

“4) Give space to the festive dog that 
makes sport in the roadway. Avoid en- 
tanglement of the dog with your wheel 
spokes. 

“5) Go soothingly on the grease-mud 
as there lurks the skid demon. Press the 
brake of the foot as you roll round the 
corners to save the collapse and tie up.” 


MEXICO 
Calles Retires 


Peace is a comparative term in Mexico. 
Last week occurred a battle between Fed- 
eral troops and Catholic rebels in the 


town of Mexticacan, Jalisco. Some 50 
rebels were killed, 50 more wounded. 
Nevertheless, President Portes Gil con- 
tinued to consider Peace fully restored to 
his country. Final figures were published 
about the revolution—4,o00 dead, 11,000 
wounded, over 50 million dollars damage. 
And the country’s strong man, Plutarco 
Elias Calles, was allowed to hand back 
the Ministry of War to General Joaquin 
Amaro, whose temporary resignation at 
the beginning of the revolution was blamed 
on an injury to his eye. General Amaro’s 
eye was reported fully recovered but just 
in case it should go bad again, President 
Portes Gil persuaded General Calles not 
to go off, as he had planned, on a European 
vacation this summer. Also, though Peace 
was thoroughly restored, a regiment of 
Mexican soldiers were assigned “as a cour- 
tesy” to escort U. S. Ambassador Morrow 
to the Texas border on his way home to 
give his daughter in marriage to U. S. 
Hero Lindbergh. 

In a long statement to the press, General 
Calles reviewed his work as a leader of the 
“Grand Revolutionary Party.”* He praised 
the party for the social and economic ad- 
vances it had made, criticised it for po- 
litical backwardness, as follows: 

“The chief failure so far in the Mexican 
system has been in the matter of local 
government. The people frequently regard 
the local officials as unfairly chosen, which 
results in a nation-wide political inertia. 

“The army is now a true organic in- 
stitution. It is my suggestion that here- 
after whenever any military leader enters 
politics he shall first place his forces at 
the disposal of the government.—” 

@ Such unaccustomed calm had descended 
upon Mexico City last week that 7,000 
students of the University of Mexico were 
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STRONG CALLES 


“No more private armies” was his 
suggestion. 


able to attract attention by a riot, in 
protest against monthly examinations, in 
which only two bystanders were shot. 


*The party now in power got there by the 
revolution of 1919. 
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Little Journeys 
‘l in Spain 


OMES the dawn, in the 
in- kingdom of enchantment 
Ts . . « playtime approaches . .. 
the joyous wayfarer sets forth on 
led a wondrous journey of ro- 
mance . . . adventures —into 
: the land of Don Quixote — into 
Barcelona, city of ancient gal- 
leon days . . . picturesque— 
fascinating —rich in culture — 
and modern by all measures . . . 
The Great International Expo- 
sition of Barcelona will be the 


“high spot” in your 1929 travels. 


Apply to any Tourist Bureau or write 
to M. Ventura, Steinway Hall, 113 
West 57th Street, New York City. 


INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION OF 
BARCELONA 


May to December 
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RUSSIA 


Syrzow Half Chairman 

To long-faced Alexey Ivanovich Rykov, 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics came a swift and sudden rebuke 
last week from Dictator Josef Vissariono- 
vich (‘Steel’) Stalin. 

Comrade Rykov had announced a bill 
permitting freedom of religious worship in 
fanatically anti-religious Communist Rus- 
sia (Time, May 27). Even though the bill 
was offered not as an aid to religion, but as 
a more subtle means of combating it, Dic- 
tator Stalin was vexed. 

He knew that Rykov, described by New 
York’s Evening Post as “a pale, sticky en- 
gineer of lowly birth,” was a leader of the 
“Right Opposition” in the Communist 
Party; that glutinous Rykov had great in- 
fluence among the peasants in the country 
districts, and that these peasants, despite 
ten years of ceaseless atheistic propaganda, 
remain hopelessly devout. 

Therefore, last week, Comrade Rykov’s 
various duties were declared too much for 
one man, and he was relieved as Chairman 
of the Council of the People’s Commissars 
of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic, i. e., the prime minister of 
Central Russia, though he still remained 
Chairman of the Council of the People’s 
Commissars of the Soviet Union, i. e., the 
prime minister of all the Russias. Cergy 
Ivanovich Syrzow, a close friend of Dicta- 
tor Stalin, succeeded to the first title. The 
suggestion was obvious to the most obtuse 
that further reactionary moves on the part 
of Comrade Rykov would find Comrade 
Syrzow prepared to undertake the other 
chairmanship as well. 

o— 


“Sealed Train” 


In Constantinople last week, the man | 
who had suffered most from “Steel Man” | 
Stalin was feverishly explaining how his | 


pure Communist conscience permitted him 


to write articles for the capitalistic press | 


of Europe and the U. S., and to receive 
tainted capitalistic gold for the same. 
Exile Leon Trotsky wrote: — 

“In the Spring of 1917, Lenin, impris- 
oned in Switzerland, employed a “sealed 
train” of the Hohenzollerns in order to get 
to the Russian workers. . . . Imprisoned 
by the Thermidorians in Constantinople I 
employed the bourgeois press as a sealed 
train in order to speak the truth to the 
whole world... . 

“The slanderers are raising a great noise 
on the subject of American dollars... . 
I will therefore tell you about the dollars. 

“T gave my articles to an American press 
agency in Paris. . . . It offered me half 
of the income. I answered that I per- 


sonally would not take a cent, but that the | 


agency might deliver at my direction half 
the income from my articles, and that with 
this money I would publish in the Russian 
language and in foreign languages a whole 
series gf Lenin’s writings.” 
Pd oe eae 
Monarchists Active 
Eyeing the quarrels and troubles of Rus- 
sia’s Communist leaders was elegant Grand 
Duke Cyril Vladimirovich Romano6v, from 
his French villa at Saint-Briac. Chief pre- 
tender to the throne of All The Russias, 


‘Puton your 


~~ 


Sea Legs 
before you 


Start ~ 


To dodge-the bugaboo of all travel- 
ers—seasickness—use the simple pre- 
caution which experienced travelers 
are recommending to their friends— 
ship’s surgeons to their patients. Be 
sure your traveling kit contains 





Eskay'’s 
Tablets 


Seasici 
easickness 


This remedy has an authoritative medical 
background. It is the result of the finding 
at one of America’s leading medical schools 
that sodium nitrite exerts a calming influ- 
ence on the nerve mechanism controlling 
balance until the body adjusts itself to 
| the ship’s motion. 


Eskay’s Tablets contain no narcotics, and 
do not upset the stomach or produce: any 
unpleasant after-effects. Bought before 
going on board-and taken as a preventive, 
they will keep you and your family free 
from all discomfort. 


Ask your druggist to get them for you, or 
‘send your order direct, using coupon below. 


Smith, Kline & French Co. 


Established 1841 
PHILADELPHIA 


a 


SMITH. KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
| 105 No. Sth St., Dept 22, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed is $1.00 for which send me post- 
| Paid package of 24 Eskay’s Tablets for Sea- 
sickness. 


Name 
Address 
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Weres baggage 
protection 
without red-tape 


What is it worth to you 
to know that if your 
baggage IS lost, dam- 
aged or stolen you'll be 
reimbursed promptly? 
You’ll be surprised 
how little it costs to 
have this feeling of 
security. Get a North 
America Personal 
Effects policy from 


your agent or broker. 


North America 
agents are listed in 
the Insurance sec- 
tions of Bell classi- 
fied telephone 
directories under 
“INSURANCE 
co. OF NORTH 
AMERICA.” 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 
Founded 1792 


: Insurance Co. of North America 
1600 Arch Street 


1 Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. T 6 
t 


' CC 


wants information on Personal 
Effects Insurance. 
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STEELY STALIN 
“The death sentences . . . carried out.” 
Grand Duke Cyril admitted for the first 
time that the monarchists have a counter 
revolutionary organization at work in the 
Soviet Union. 

a 

Plotters Shot 


Grand Duke Cyril’s suspicions of inter- 
nal trouble in Russia (see p. 27) were 
proved with startling effect by a late des- 
patch from Moscow. By order of the 
Stalin government, three former imperial 
and Kerensky officials, recently high 
Soviet railway and mining officials, were 
sentenced to be shot dead for obstruct- 
ing Communist operation of railways and 
of the gold and platinum industry—in 
other words, for ‘“counter-revolutionary 
plotting for the restoration of Capitalism.” 

Condemned were: N. K. von Meck, 
onetime chairman of the privately owned 
Moscow-Kazan Railway; A. F. Velitchko, 
head of the transport department of the 
Imperial Staff during the World War, and 
Professor P. A. Palchinsky, professor at 
the Leningrad Mining Institute. 

Ended the official communiqué: “The 
death sentences have } i 


been carried out.” 
CHINA 
Feng Steps Out 


With the city of Canton temporarily 
safe from capture by the rebel armies of 
Kwangsi (Time, May 27), the Nationalist 
Government turned last week to face the 
most serious test of its three years of life. 

For more than a year a most doubtful 
ally of the Nationalist Government has 
been the so-called “Christian General,” 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, holder of Pei- 
ping, Lord of the Chinese central govern- 
ment, owner of an enormous well-equipped 
private army. 

Early reports that Canton had been 
captured by the southern rebels appar- 
ently convinced the “Christian General” 
that the time had come to step out for 
himself. He set soldiers to work tearing 
up bridges and railroads, concentrated 
his private army of 150,000 in Honan 
province, made a _ statement charging 
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President Chiang with misappropriating 
government funds, expressed his deter- 
mination to fight the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. 

Two days later Marshal Feng was dis- 
mayed to learn that Canton had not been 
captured. President Chiang was sending 
two armies, each as large as the entire 
U. S. regular army, moving north and 
northwest against him. The Kuomintang 
(Nationalist Party) had met and expelled 
Marshal Feng for life. 

War, however, was not yet openly de- 
clared. Each side ruefully realized that 
they were undertaking a good deal more 
than they cared about. It has long been 
understood in Nanking that if the Na- 
tionalist Government is to survive it must 
sooner or later exert its authority over 
Marshal Feng, but they devoutly wished 
that the Kwangsi rebellion was over before 
trying to do this. Marshal Feng also real- 
ized that the Kwangsi rebellion was not 
occupying quite so many Nationalist 
troops as he had expected, that Chiang 
had over 250,000 troops to oppose his 
150,000, that Chiang was making every 
effort to ally himself with the western 
Mohammedan war lords, Feng’s oldest and 
most effective enemies. 


Brigadier General Smedley Darlington 
Butler, the hard-bitten U. S. Marine who 
lately returned from commanding a China 


CHRISTIAN SOLDIER FENG 


He and Chiang bit off more than they 
meant. 


patrol force, last week declared to the 
Wayne, Pa., Chamber of Commerce: 

“There will be no stable government in 
China for a hundred years. By that time 
the money will all be gone and the bandits 
who make up the armies will have nothing 
left to fight for.” 
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VIRGINIA 
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HOT SPRINGS 


A Draught of theGods | 


| 
| 
| 


HAT potent magic is present in health- 
giving waters such as those of Virginia 


Hot Springs? What causes them to renew | 


energy and vitality, like an elixir of the gods? | 


Science can analyze the spa waters but 
not the mystery of their curative powers. So 
thousands of men and women, worn out by 
the strain of business and social life, attest 
that ‘‘the cure’’ at The Homestead fills them 
with new vigor. Physicians from all over the 
United States send patients here in ever in- 
creasing numbers—especially those inclined 
toward rheumatism or gout. 


Partly, the phenomenon is understood. 
The heavy mineral salts in the springs causes 
the blood to flow more forcefully to the heart, 
relieving its work and speeding up the circu- 
lation. The waters must be used immediately 
as they leave the earth— warmly spouting 
from showers, splashing over tubs — before 
long contact with the air lessens their power. 
Skilled physicians at The Homestead pre- 
scribe special hydro-therapeutic and other 
treatments for those who desire them. 

And for the guests who come here for a 
thoroughly wonderful time, there is almost 
every kind of outdoor sport. Three golf 
courses—nine marvelous tennis courts—two 
hundred saddle horses—await their pleasure. 
Sunny porches and secluded walks beckon to 
those who prefer quiet relaxation. Evening, 
the Crystal Room is gay with the lovers of 
superb dance music. All these help to make 
this hotel one of the foremost in the country. 

Astay at The Homestead! Indeed a draught 
of the gods—a physical and mental elixir. 


An interesting booklet upon request. 


New York booking office: Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Th HOMESTEAD 


Christian §. Andersen. Resident Mgr 
Hot Springs Virginia 
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Teakwood Funeral Coach 

The body of sainted Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
preacher of democracy, left last week 
Peiping’s Temple of the Azure Cloud, 
where it has been for the past four years. 
Six hundred miles away, a monumental 
mausoleum was ready to receive it, built by 
the Nationalist government on a hillside 
overlooking Nanking. Bearing it thither 
was an elaborate railway funeral coach, 
pride of the Peking-Hankow Railway, built 
of hand carved teakwood, fitted with solid 
silver doors, window frames, light fixtures, 
its walls draped with Nationalist red, blue, 
and white silk, its floors muffled with a 
blue silk run of double thickness. 

Most important of all, there was in final 
readiness the last bit of pavement on the 
Chung Shan Chi Nien—great straight me- 
morial road, eight miles long, 140 feet 
wide, leading from Nanking to Dr. Sun’s 
new mausoleum. Therefore, China’s most 
exalted morticians and highway contractors 
rested last week from their labors. Every- 


thing was in readiness for the grand three- | 








OU.& U. 
THE LATE GREAT SUN 
His straight way caused suicides. 


day second funeral of China’s first presi- 
dent, Dr. Sun. 

To build this impréssive approach, 
eight contractors were allotted mile sec- 
tions each. Soldiers were put to work as 
laborers. The eight contractors ruthlessly 
tore down peasants’ houses, appropriated 
land. Intent on honoring simple demo- 
cratic Dr. Sun, they paid little attention 
to each other. When the eight single miles 
of road were finished they failed to con- 
nect, some sections by as much as ten feet. 
Despite the fact that 108 of the Chinese 
peasants that Sun Yat-sen had lived for 
committed suicide when their homes were 
confiscated, the eight contractors con- 
demned more land, tore down more houses 
to straighten the roadway. 


One of the new houses condemned for 
the memorial road belonged to a Nanking 
university professor. Four times he went 
to the municipal offices, spent $1.80 on 


' ricksha fares. On the fourth trip he re- 


ceived a warrant for the value of his house 
—total $1.90. The professor donated the 
10¢- profit to the Dr. Sun Yat-sen me- 
morial fund. : 
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V V HAT A MARVEL 
of planning! 


ROUND- 
THE- 


WORLD 
CRUISE 


AFTER seven years of 
World Cruises ... this World 
Cruise! 

Alluring odd corners . 
Bangkok, Sumatra, Formosa. 
The Java stay stretched to in- 


| clude the Boroboedoer. 5% days 


allotted to Peking and Great 
Wall region. A week in Japan. 

Bethlehem for Christmas Eve 
...Cairo for New Year’s Eve. 
Up-country India... Delhi... 
Agra... Fatehpur-Sikri in cool 


| January. 


The cruise unfolds, in pro- 
gressive panorama, the five great 
world-epochs of Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, India, China. 

The ship again is the Empress 
of Australia, 21,850 gross tons. 
Marble bath suites. Commodi- 
ous single cabins. From New 
York, Dec. 2, for 137 days. 


OTHER WINTER CRUISES 


South America-Africa...Jan. 21 
Mediterranean... Feb. 3... 13 
West Indies, Dec. 23, Jan. 10, 
Feb.11 

The alluring details are in 
booklets. If you have a good 
travel-agent, ask him. Informa- 
tion also from any Canadian 
Pacific office. New York, 344 
Madison Ave.... Chicago, 71 E. 
Jackson Blvd.... Montreal, 201 
St. James St., West... and 30 
other cities in U.S. and Canada. 


Canadian 


Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 





Krement3 smART CUFF LINKS 


Krementz jewelry is liked by the well 
dressed man. Stylish, unusual designs make 
it distinctive. Variety of designs offers op- 
portunity for selection that reflects one's 
individuality. High quality is apparent. Dis- 
played and sold by the better shops all over 
the world. May we tell you the name of a 


dealer near you? Krementz & Co., Newark, 
New Jersey. 


remenet 
JEWELRY FOR MEN 
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Glee Men 

Manhattanites were startled last week 
in unexpected spots about the city by 
hearing groups of men suddenly burst into 
loud song. Those sufficiently curious to 
approach the tuneful gatherings noticed 
red ribbons dangling from lapels, with 
such words as “Peterboro,” “Grachur,” 
“Apollo,” “Orpheus,” neatly lettered in 
gold. Next day, the newspapers explained 
what the impromptu incantations were all 
about. Some 4.000 members of the Asso- 
ciated Glee Clubs of America, in 70 units, 
had paid their own expenses, traveled from 
all parts of the continent for a giant sing- 
song in vasty Madison Square Garden. By 
letter the various units had decided what 
they were going to sing, together and com- 
petitively. Prior to and between events at 
the Garden, the visitors went sight-seeing, 
with pauses here and there for practice and 
publicity. 

More wonderful for its massive tonal 
quality than for its artistic brilliance was 
the singing of the 4.000. The roof that 
has often reverberated with mass advice to 
fisticuffers, bicycle riders, marathon danc- 
ers, reverberated that night with the more 
melodious, even louder tones of such old- 
time favorites as Mendelssohn’s “On 
Wings of Song,” Bohm’s “Calm as the 
Night,” Elgar's “Land of Hope and 
Glory.” Reinald Werrenrath — soloed 
“Danny Deever” until tears rolled down 
many a cheek. Then he sang “On the 
Road to Mandalay,” assisted in the chorus 
by all the 4,000 and most of the audience. 

When the 70 units competed, they met 
in Manhattan’s Mecca Temple. There they 
spent the better part of a day determining 
that the Concordia Society of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., was the best Class A chorus 
of all. Liederkranz of Scranton, near 
neighbors to the Wilkes-Barrians, won 
second prize. Class B Winners were the 
B. & O. Glee Club of Baltimore and 
Ottawa Temple Choir 
Pride at Denver 

Four hundred musicians filed quietly 
out of Denver’s Coliseum one day last 
week. They carried no instruments, for 
they had not been practicing their art. 
They had been discussing their business. 
Without the accompaniment of music they 
had just completed an annual convention 
of the American Federation of Musicians. 
Their faces were not gay for, though they 
had convened long and intensely, little 
had been accomplished toward bringing 
about musical employment for their 35,000 
jobless fellow members (Time, May 27). 

Leading them through the trying days 
had been Joseph N. Weber, their presi- 
dent, captain, champion, advisor. But even 
“Joe” Weber had been unable to offer any 
sure-fire suggestion for a way to combat 
the “menace” of machine-made music in 
the cinema houses of the land. Even “Joe” 
Weber seemed to see nothing but musical 
doom, and the one resolution which was 
issued for publication after the secret 
meetings contained nothing more cheerful 
than pride, nothing more tangible than a 
prediction. 

In this resolution, the 400 of music 


pointed with scorn at the talking cinema. 
Small is the loss of their livelihood, said 
the 400, compared to the incalculable loss 
which the public must suffer from “canned 
music.” Gone will be all chance for U. S. 
youth-culture; gone will be all apprecia- 
tion for artistic renditions. Mechanical, 
soulless music will pervert and deaden the 
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“JOE” WEBER 


He warned the public about canned goods. 


public musical sense. The resolution con- 
tinued: 

“If music is to be a feature of theatri- 
cal production the patronizing public has 
a right to insist that the human interpreter 
shall be present to exercise his traditional 
and time honored function. . . . The pro- 
posed mechanization is a backward step 1a 
the amusement, entertainment and educa- 
tional world. It means the destruction of 
the inspirational glamor which has long 
surrounded the theatre orchestra.” 

Evidently the 400 had some hope that 
this line of reasoning would enlist Public 
Opinion against the “talkies” and restore, 
by subtle insistence, the jobs of 35,000 
workless men. For one other thing which 
the convention did before adjourning was 
to raise the salary of President “Joe” 
Weber, best business brain of their once- 
potent union, from $15,000 per annum to 
$20,000. 


“Genius For Growth” 

Moral encouragement if not tangible aid 
to the plight of 35,000 unemployed U. S. 
orchestra musicians (TIME, May 20), was 
contained in a remark made publicly last 
week in Paris by Director Serge Kou- 
ssevitzky of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. Said he: “A phenomenal musical 
renaissance is in progress in the U. S. 
Americans have the active temperament 
which, instead of retarding their artistic 
perceptions, has been the salvation of 
America’s artistic development. ‘They 
have stimulated orchestral advancement, 
just as they have created immense busi- 
ness enterprises. The American people 
have an inordinate genius for growth.’ 
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A CITY OF GREAT HOTELS—A GREAT ARMY SERVING IT 


om er 


How ONE 
LITTLE BOOK 


each year makes 
Ten Million 


Guests Happy ~ 


The heart of it, cheerfulness; its purpose, good service. 


From the pages of the United Manual, bell boys learn how best to 
receive you and attend your wants; waiters how to please you at 
table; desk clerks how to arrange the accommodations you desire at 


the rate you wish to pay. 


All other departments—and they are myriad in a modern hotel— 
likewise learn here, from the mandatory rules laid downin this little book, 
their lessons in service—a service which is uniform in all United Hotels. 


Actually, a manual of practice, built up from the everyday experi- 
ence of America’s most progressive hotel men, covering a period of 
years of successful operation, and inspiring over 10,000 employees 
of the world’s greatest hotel system to give the best that is in them 
. . . as a matter of good business, 


Covering the entire United States, and extending from Jamaica, the 
Pearl of the British West Indies, to and including the maritime prov- 
inces of Canada, the influence of this little book, at every step of 
your entertainment in a United Hotel, 


insures your comfort and well-being. UNEETEwD H@OLrls 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 25 West 45th Street, New York City 


Affiliated: American Hotels Corporation —— United Hotels of the South and West, Inc. 
Canada-West Indies Hetel Co,, Ltd.—— Foreign Representative: C. C. Drake & Co, 
Also all hotels of the U. N. I, T. I, System throughout the world. 


fond for thoes, free four, , - 
wokelet . r \ \) 
thousands. of motorist to NW —/ Let your tour be an adventure by day, but 


enjoy their vacation trips, 


anes ene conterne 6 mats play safe at night, and enjoy real comfort. 
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FRANK A. DUDLEY 
President 
The ROOSEVELT, NewYork City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC = Seattle, Waal. 
The HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 
San Francisco, Cal 
The BANCROFT 
Worcester, Masa. 
The ROBERT TREAT 
Newark, N. J 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTO! 
Paterson, N. J 
The STACY-TRENT 
Trenton, N. J 


The PENN-HARRIS 
Harrisburg, Pa 


The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA, Syracuse,N.Y¥ 
The ROCHESTER 
Rochester, N. ¥ 
The SENECA Rochester, N. ¥ 
The NIAGARA 
Niagara Falla, N. Y 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 
The PRESIDENT 
Kansas City, Mo 


EL CONQUISTADOR 
‘Tueson, Ariz. 


(Dec, to April, inclusive) 
The WASHINGTON-YOURER 
Shreveport, La 
IN CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL, 


oronte 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT, Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Fails 
(May to Sept. inclusive) 
The PRINCE EDWARD, Windsor 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY 
Saint John, N. B 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
The CONSTANT SPRING 
Kingston, Jamaica 
(Opening season 1920-30 
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From 


coast to Coast 


20,000 


A¥tna-izers 


are ready to 


serve you 


See the Aitna-izer in your commu- 
nity—he is a man worth knowing. 


ATNA-IZE 


The Aitna Life Insurance Company + The Aina 
Casualty and Surety Company + The Automobile | 
Insurance Company + The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically 
every form of Insurance and ‘ing Protection. 
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FLOWERS OF Mexico 


Castilian . . . Indian 


aR r 


Wedding Gift 

When Mrs. Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
pores over her multitudinous wedding gifts 
in the next few weeks she will inevitably 
look long and often at one of the largest 
presents, an oil painting. She will see a 
quartet of dark, florescent women dressed 
in bouffant gowns, standing amid blossomy 
garlands. Handsomely, romantically they 
represent types of Mexican womanhood— 
Spanish, Indian, Mestiza (Spanish-Indian), 
modern Mexican. 

The painting is Flores Mexicanas 
(Flowers of Mexico) by Ramos Martinez 
of Mexico City, who took 15 years to per- 
fect his work. It was bought last week by 
Mexico’s President Emilio Portes Gil, to 
be sent to Miss Morrow and Col. Lind- 
bergh on behalf of the President and his 
wife, Dona Carmen Garcia Deportes. 

Mexican women are a favorite subject 
with Artist Martinez. He mingles much 
with them, in and out of his studio. 
Swarthy, melancholic, now in his 4o’s, he 
was longtime director of Mexico’s Academy 
of Fine Arts. Mexico’s artistic progres- 
sives, led by Diego Rivera (T1rmr, May 6) 
do not count Artist Martinez in their num- 
ber. 

Orthodox in his painting, Martinez has 
personal idiosyncrasies. He often wears 
spats and riding breeches simultaneously, 
though rarely does he mount a horse. 


MISCELLANY 
“Trme brings all things.” 








Good-Bye 

On Manhattan Bridge, the stranger 
said: “It’s a fine night, isn’t it?” Answered 
James Albrecht, an out-of-a-job printer: 
“Kind of chilly, don’t you think?” “Per- 
haps,” said the stranger, “But just look at 


. Mestiza 


. . Modern. 


that beautiful moon.” The next thing the 
stranger said was “Good-bye, good luck 
and God bless you.” As he said this he 
was falling through the dark air into the 
river. 


Cruelty 
In Manhattan, a man bit a horse, was 
fined $1ro for cruelty. 


a 


Wrong Number 

In Brooklyn, last week, the telephone 
rang in the home of William Banks. He 
awoke, answered it. It was the wrong 
number. Had the telephone not rung, he, 
his wife and their five children would 
have died. They were all partly overcome 
by escaping gas. Banks opened windows, 
telephoned police, thanked inept telephone 
operators. 

—_©®—_—_- 

Suit 

In Chicago, Mrs. Helen Johnson sued 
her Scotch husband, Arthur, for divorce. 
Claimed she: He would not let her use a 
vacuum cleaner lest it wear out the rugs; 
he would wake before the alarm clock’s 
orison to save the spring; on July 4, he 
bought the children no firecrackers but 
ran about the house shouting “BOOM!” 


Disclosure 

In Atlanta, one Robert Elliott Burns, 
38, American legionnaire, broke, held up 
a grocery store, stole $4. That was seven 
years ago. Since then, he escaped from a 
chain gang, became moderately rich, re- 
spectable in Chicago as editor of the 
Greater Chicago Magazine (real estate). 
Last week, in court, he waited to discover 
whether he would have to return to chains. 
His wife, his one time landlady who, he 
said, discovered his record, forced him into 
marriage, had disclosed him at last. Rea- 
son: She, 51, was jealous of one Lillian 
Salo, 22. 
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The question would provoke him; 
his answer would be prompt and 
sharp enough: 


“Of course I’m not straining my 
eyes with 1925 glasses! I’ve had my 
eyes examined since then; I’m wear- 
ing glasses; I see perfectly well!” 


His wife—and the world—know 
that he is a keen business man. 
Capable. Alert. When he hears of 
new things to lighten office work he 
buys them. His shrewd advice on 
new factory methods saves his com- 
pany’s money. His own house is 
modern to the minute; so is his ear. 
You bring him no news when you 
tell him of the typewriter, radio, 
electric heat, insulin, or synthetic 
fabric—or flying. 


There are thousands like him (men 
and women both)—strong citizens— 
efficient workers—who are wholly 
unaware that better eyeglass-lenses 
have just been developed. These 
thousands are literally straining at 
1929 eye-work in 1925 glasses. They 
are not seeing as accurately and as 


_comfortably as 1929 lenses can make 


them see. 


TIME 
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Is he Qeraming at IQ29 Kye-work 


with IQ25 


These new and better lenses are 
called “Tillyer.” As plainly as they 
-an be described, they widen the field 
of accurate vision in any pair of 
glasses. Until their introduction, or- 
dinary lenses were the best that 
science could make. Today, your 
eyesight specialist can give you 
markedly better lenses—can make 
clear vision definitely easier for you. 

If you’re investing every ounce of 
energy in keeping up the fierce pace 
of modern life, you need the help 
Tillyer Lenses can give your eyes. 
And wives who watch and guard 
their husbands’ strength know that 
every ounce of energy must be saved. 
Tillyer Lenses ease the distracting, 
unending business of seeing—which 
is the absolute essential of modern 


life. 


New, wide-angle 


TILLYER 
LENSES 


ACCURATE TO THE VERY EDGE 


Glasses? 


Don’t be deceived if — 


he doesn’t “show’’ it! 


Two practical suggestions 
1. INVESTIGATE first. Allow the foremost 
American optical laboratories to send you a 
terse, plain-spoken description of Tillyer 
Lenses, in which the higher mathematics of 
this new modern lens is translated into simple 


language. Write your name and address on the 


corner of this advertisement and mail it to us. 


2. INVESTIGATE again. Go, soon, to your 
eyesight specialist. Ask him about Tillyer 
Lenses. Ask him to show you how they do 
what they do. Ask him to tell you whether 
they will serve you better than your present 
lenses. Whether you wear single-vision, or 
bifocal glasses now, Tillyer Lenses will im- 
prove them; trust him to explain how Tillyer 


Lenses will help you to see more comfortably. 


People who put on Tillyer Lenses 
never want to “go back” to the old- 
fashioned types. Their eyes have 
caught up with modern life; modern 
life is easier for that fact. 


AMERICANOpticaLCoMPANY, Dept.15, 
Southbridge, Mass., U.S. A. 


Please send me at once the booklet, 


“What ARE Tillyer Lenses?” 
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Wester Business 
GEOGRAPHY 
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Dominating 
Distribution 
fy Rail Water, Air 


HYSICAL terminus of three trans- 
P continent railroad lines; a port of 

call by coastal, intercoastal, European 
and trans-Pacific steamship lines; aviation 
center of the West... Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, because of its geographical location, 
dominates distribution by rail, water and 
air. Added to this centralization of trans- 
portation lines on the eastern side of the 
great harbor of San Francisco Bay is a 
remarkably equable all-year working cli- 
mate, large areas of level, low-priced in- 
dustrial land, an excellent labor market, 
unlimited hydro-electric power at most 
favorable rates, and distribution costs 
which make Oakland the most economical 
point from which to cover the markets of 
the West. 

In the eleven western states are over 
12,500,000 prosperous people; people who 
are educated to buying, and able to buy, 
the best. Here western prosperity reaches 
its height, for California ranks third in the 
United States in total savings bank de- 
posits. . Of this 12,500,000 people, over 
6,000,000 live in California, with a ma- 
jority within 150 miles of Oakland. Then 
across the Pacific are markets with an 
estimated population of 900,000,000 which 
have as yet been scarcely touched. 

A study of western business geography 
will prove beyond all successful contradic- 
tion that in practically every line of in- 
dustrial activity Oakland has more ad- 
vantages to offer the manufacturer than 
any other Pacific Coast city. 


A Book for Executives 
* WE SELECTED OAKLAND” 


Here are the personally-written 
statements of a number of 
nationally-known concerns op- 
erating in the Oakland Indus- 
trial area, on the advantages of 
location which they enjoy. Mailed 
on request. Write Industrial 
Department, Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce. 


OAKLAND 
- Califomia - 











| 6-4, 5-7, 2-6, 6-4, 7-5. 
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Court 


In Washington. Tennis was the most 


| fashionable thing to watch in Washington 


last week. For tennis players there was a 
White House tea. For tennis play there 
were audiences which included Mrs. 
Hoover, Japanese Ambassador & Madame 
Katsuji Debuchi, Germany’s elegant Am- 
bassador Friedrich W. von Prittwitz und 
Gaffron, Sweden’s Wollmar Bostroem, 
China’s Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, Greece’s Char- 
alambos Simopoulos, U. S. Secretary of 
State & Mrs. Henry Lewis Stimson, Mrs. 
Charles Francis Adams, Mrs. William 
Mitchell, Mrs. Patrick Jay Hurley, Mrs. 
William M. Jardine, Mrs. Pierce Butler. 

The players were Yoshiro Ohta, Tamio 
Abe, John Hennessey, John Van Ryn. 
Their match was Japan v. the U. S. in the 
semi-finals of American Zone preliminaries 
for the Davis Cup. The U. S. won four 
of the five matches, but not without 
Japan’s Ohta defeating John Van Ryn 

American Zone Davis Cup play was to 
be finished at Detroit on June 1, the U. S. 
v. Cuba. The winner goes to France. 

In France. Lank shadows and stocky, 
the fluttering shadows of dresses, the 
ridiculous elongated shadows of trousered 


| legs, darted and danced last week all over 
| the reddish scoria of the Roland Garros 


Stadium courts near Paris. The shadow- 
casters were most of the ablest tennis ama- 
teurs in the world. The French champion- 
ships in which they were engaged were the 
first big international matches of the sea- 
son. Present to display their 1929 form 
were: 

France—Cochet, Lacoste, Brugnon, Bor- 


| otra, Boussus, four of whom are calcu- 


lated to defend and retain the Davis Cup. 
U. S—wWilliam Tatem Tilden II, who 


| said last week in Liberty that after 1929 


he would play no more international ten- 
nis; Helen Wills, who made no such state- 
ment; Francis T. Hunter, Junior Coen. 


| Other U. S. players of high calibre were 


engaged in a Davis Cup preliminary at 
Washington, D. C. 

Italy—Baron Umberto de Morypurgo 
and Mario Del Bono. 

England—J. C. Gregory, Eileen Ben- 
nett. 

Spain—Lilli de Alvarez, flashing, feline 
friend of Royalty. 

Holland—Kea Bouman, buxom blonde, 
contrasting doubles partner of the Span- 
iard. 

As the matches went on, Helen Wills 
and her sister Californian Edith Cross were 
roundly beaten by Elia de Alvarez and Kea 
Bouman, who won the doubles champion- 
ship. 

As they have done before, Lacoste and 
Borotra beat Tilden and Hunter. 


a 


Smith at St. Cloud 


They brought him a cake with 21 
candles. That and the French professional 
golf championship, the first European 
championship he has ever won, were Hor- 
ton Smith’s birthday presents. To Aubrey 


| Boomer, the St. Cloud professional and 
| Smith’s nearest competitor, they brought 





a score card which Boomer, nervous, could 
scarcely sign. The figures scribbled on this 
card showed that Boomer had made a 
record-breaking 61 (33-28) for 18 holes on 
the St. Cloud golf course. The course is 
6,507 yds. long. Boomer averaged 107 yds. 
per shot, including puts and approaches. 
For Gene Sarazen who came in third they 
had in readiness a white-tired automobile 
to speed him to the Gare St. Lazare where 
puffed a boat-train for Havre. 

Champion Smith had found on the St. 
Cloud course, just outside of Paris, what 
golfers call their “element.” The Smith 
golf is highly stylized, has mostly been 
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St. CLoup’s BOOMER 
6,507 yds. at 107 yds. per shot. 


played on the hard, fast fairways of Mis- 
souri and California. Golfer Smith’s two 
feet and the head of his club, when it 
touches the ground, nearly always form 
that invisible equilateral triangle so ex- 
uberantly eulogized in golf textbooks. Dur- 
ing the recent European venture of U. S. 
professional golfers, he has been the direct 
antithesis of erratic unorthodox Leo Har- 
ley Diegel. On the careless hillocks and 
ridges of Muirfield and Moortown where 
he had his first taste of European golf, 
Golfer Smith generally had to forego his 
orthodox stance. In St. Cloud, however, 
the land’s conformity did not interfere 
with his form. Furthermore, there was no 
wind, and the shimmering heat had baked 
the clay soil so that the balls seemed to be 
rolling on billiard tables. The best Smith 
omg were two consecutive 66’s (par is 
71). 

Proceeding to Germany, Horton Smith 
came within two strokes of tieing Percy 
Alliss for the German Professional Cham- 
pionship which Alliss has now won four 
consecutive times. 
ss 





lowa Ousted 

The “Big Ten” became the “Big Nine” 
last week when members of the Great 
Western Athletic Conference ousted the 
University of Iowa on charges of profes- 
sional athletics. The “Big Ten” used to 
be Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Chicago, 
Northwestern, Indiana, Purdue, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Ohio State. Iowa, 
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stunned, waited further developments, 
threatened exposure of professionalism in 
other “Big Ten” universities. 


o— 


Ring 

A title at stake is usually necessary now- 
adays to make a prize-fight notable. Weight 
and power are usually necessary to make 
a fight exciting. Yet Eastern ring-watchers 
felt they had had a good evening last week 
after observing the earnest efforts of two 
little untitled men to knock each other out 
in ten rounds of fighting which looked, 
from the rim of the Bronx coliseum in 
which it took place, like a black ant and a 
dark-haired mosquito battering at each 
other. 

The ant, who was declared the winner 
by a close decision, was Eligio Sardinias, 
a young Cuban-born Negro with big round 
eyes, long arms, an ant-like waist and the 
inadequate nickname of Kid Chocolate. 
Kid Licorice would suit him better. When 
he entered the U. S. a few months ago, he 
had no fame, although in Havana he had 
won 100 amateur bouts and knocked out 
46 of his spidery opponents. In Manhat- 
tan his first professional rewards were 
coffee and frijoles given to him by in- 
formal fighting clubs in out of the way 
places. Now he has more silk shirts than 
he can count, and his suits of clothes are 
said to number 365, all of them eminently 
visible of cut and shade. Even in his 
training camp he likes to change his 
clothes several times a day. He has never 
lost a fight, nor learred to speak English. 
He fought at 121 Ib. last week. Had he 
weighed three pounds less he might have 
been declared bantamweight champion of 
the world, a title at present unassigned. As 
it is, he is about three fights away from 
the featherweight title. , 
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ELIGIo SARDINIAS 


He likes to change his clothes. 


The mosquito was Fidel La Barba, one- | 


time flyweight (112 lb. or under) cham- 
pion of the world. A student at Stanford, 
he wants to go into real estate business. 
Among books he has read and liked are 
the Outline of History by H. G. Wells, 
Round Up by Ring Lardner. Among maga- 
zines he likes and reads is Variety. 
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| BUILDING 


ECONOMY 
THAT BELONGS TO YOU 


Whether you are interested in industrial, commercial, 
public or residential buildings the complete line of 
Truscon Steel Building Products offers unusual econ- 
omies in their construction. 


The world’s largest manufacturer in its field, Truscon 
makes every steel product for every kind of perma- 
nent structure and also furnishes from standard stock 
units complete Steel Buildings of all types and sizes 
for one-story requirements. 


By purchasing all of your steel building materials 
from a single source, you save on freight and han- 
dling charges. You eliminate the delays and expense 
of dealing with numerous unrelated suppliers. You 
buy ata minimum price. Truscon’s nation-wide ware- 
house system assures time savings in delivery. 


Nor does your economy end here. Through our 
engineering department, Truscon’s experience in 
building design and construction is placed at the 
disposal of your architect, your contractor or your 
own organization. 


We invite your inquiries on any prospective building 
so that we may submit suggestions and estimates. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ont. 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
and Dominion of Canada 


TRUSCON 


STEEL BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Steel Windows - Steel Doors - Steeldeck Roofs 
Steel Buildings - Steel Joists -~ Reinforcing Steel 
Metal Lath - Road Reinforcement - Pressed Steel 
Transmission Structures - Waterproofings and Paints 


Engineering Service 





To anywhere in the United 


you may flash your message instantly 





States . . fo anywhere in the world . . 


over the International System 


The Postal Messenger, smart, active, efficient and 
prompt, typifies the vast communication facilities of- 
fered by the International System. 

The network of Postal Telegraph wires throughout 
the United States, from coast to coast, linked with 
Europe, Asia and South America by the Commercial 
Cables and the All America Cables, brings the world to 
your very door...An army of thousands— men, women 
and boys—stands behind the Postal Messenger, trained 
in the many responsibilities of linking city with city 
— state with state—country with country— continent 
with continent. 

Postal Telegraph, accurate, courteous, rapid, stands 
ready to serve your daily or emergency needs. 


A home service—a business service—a national 


service—an international service. 


Commercial \X@= ay] Cl America 
Cables Neg Cables 
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PRIZE 
WINNER 
March, 1929 
Marlboro Contest 
for Distinguished 
Handwriting 


















Maalsero —Tr Cane lle fun These 
Who Cas Offad ao ffi tte Bast” 


Every Marlboro full, 


firm and round 


c= 
MARLBORO 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO, LTD. INC. NEW YORK 




































Investment 
Trusts 


While the investment trust is recognized as a valuable aid 
to the individual investor in simplifying his investment 
problems, the distinct differences in the rights of share- 
holders or participants in the many investment trusts now 
in existence or being formed, make necessary a careful 
analysis before choosing among them. 


We gladly offer our services in this respect without 
obligation to you. 















OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 










MEMBERS; New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 
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AERONAUTICS 


Refueling 


Three U. S. planes took on their fuel 
while in flight last week. Two of them 











| used the well-tried hosing method. The 


third used a new catapulting device. 

Hosing. A Keystone Army bomber over 
Manhattan and a Ryan monoplane over 
Fort Worth, Texas, each last week received 
their gasoline by hose. This was the 
method which enabled Captain Ira Eaker 
and his crew of four to keep the Army 
Fokker Question Mark above Southern 
California 150 hrs., 40 min., 16 sec., last 
January (TIME, Jan. 14), longer than any 
human had ever stayed in the air. 

As the gas-thirsty plane flies in a 
straight course and at a steady speed, the 
refueling plane maneuvers into position 
above. When the two planes are in line, 


| at even speed and 15 to 25 feet apart, 





| draw into its fuselage, as.she flies to land... 


the upper one drops a rubber hose. As the 
hose whips about, a man below catches its 
free end and inserts it into his fuel tank. 
Thus the two planes are connected by a 
sort of umbilical cord through which gaso- 
line flows. In the Question Mark experi- 
ment, the feed hose would sometimes break 
loose, the men below would get drenched. 
But drenching was an incident which did 
not invalidate this refueling method. Food 
and messages were also passed between the 
two planes, a rope substituting for the 
hose. 

Catapulting, previously experimented 
with, was tried out for the first time last 
week as an aid to a duration flight. The 
catapult roughly resembles a cannon on 
wheels. It can be trundled over a flying 
field wherever desired. Within the trough 
of the barrel a can of gasoline, oil or food 
is placed. The container rests against a 
powerful spring and has attached to it a 
rope. The rope hangs over two vertical, 
widely spaced arms fixed to the catapult 
chassis. In the mechanics of catapulting, a 
plane comes sweeping toward the machine 
about 20 feet from the ground. From the 
underside of the fuselage a rope dangles. 
At the rope’s end is a metal hook. As the 
plane passes over the catapult the hook en- 
gages the contraption’s rope (held horizon- 
tally by the vertical arms) and pulls. That 
pull releases the spring, which instantly 
projects the container from the trough at 
a speed of about 45 miles per hour. Such 
speed prevents a destructive jerk at the 
pick-up plane. Shock is further reduced by 
absorbers within the plane. After the flyers 
have snaggled their package they draw it 
into the plane through a trap door in the 
bottom of the fuselage, by a winch which 
the propeller air stream operates. Archie 
W. Card and Henry Bushmeyer invented 
the catapult.* : 

Army Bomber. As a spectacular cli- 
max to the Army’s air maneuvers in Ohio 
last fortnight, a Keystone bomber was des- 
patched from Dayton to attack Manhat- 
tan. It passed over the stormy Appal- 


*The Leviathan on its next westward crossing 
of the Atlantic will experiment with an analogous 
device to pick up and despatch mail to shore. 
On a new platform above the poop deck a sack 
of mail will be laid. A plane with a steel ball 
hanging by a rope will pass over the ship, 
dragging the ball across the platform. The 
ball will engage the sack, which the plane will 
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achians without trouble and reached the 
island without a stop. There it dropped 
trick bombs over Wall Street and the 
precious neighborhood, and continued on 
to Bolling Field near Washington. Next 


evening it returned to Manhattan with a | 
While the com- | f 


Douglas service plane. 
munity gawked into the twilight the Doug- 
las pretended to refuel the bomber. Five 
times the gesture was made, always suc- 
cessfully, although the men in the Key- 


stone did get soaked by spraying gasoline. | 


Three Musketeers—Martin Jensen, 


Lieut. Henry B. Clarke, William Ulbrich— | 
shook hands and smiled before starting | 


their flight at Roosevelt Field. Their cata- 
pult refueling device worked successfully 
the first five times. The sixth time the 


hook rebounded, tore their rudder and | 


stabilizer. Damage was repaired. Again 
they shook hands, smiled, mounted. Four 
times again the catapult served them effi- 
ciently, except that the hook tore small 
holes in the fabric bottom of their fuselage. 


Once when a gasoline line-leak developed | 
and again when their motor needed adjust- | 


ment Flyer Jensen went out on the catwalk 
and made repairs. Then, after 2245 hours, 
the Three Musketeers landed. The crew 
climbed out grim and furious with one an- 
other. Lieut. Clarke had decided that the 
fuselage holes would grow dangerously 
larger. Flyer Jensen believed that the 
holes could be repaired. Flyer Ulbrich 
considered the air quarreling foolhardy. 
Fort Worth.—The new refueling-en- 
durance world record is 172 hr., 32 min., 


1 sec. Two flying novices accomplished it | 
—Reginald L. Robbins, 26, onetime rail- | 


road mechanic, and James Kelly, 23, cattle 
puncher. Cowboy Kelly was graduated 
from a flying school only a month ago, at 
the time of his marriage. Flyer Robbins 
has been at the game about five years. He 
too is married, and has a six-year-old son. 
The families watched the two take off from 
Fort Worth a fortnight ago, in a rebuilt 
Ryan brougham which had flown 50,000 
mi. and with an overhauled Wright Whirl- 
wind motor which had run 500 hours. Few 
others watched the take-off, for news of 
new air record-seekers has become bore- 
some even in facilely enthusiastic Texas. 

Thrice daily they were refueled by hose, 
and received their meals and messages 
by rope. It was Cowboy Kelly’s job to 
grease the motor rocker arms twice daily. 
He would crawl out of the cabin and cat- 
walk along a narrow support. The second 
day up as he greased he came too close to 
the propellers. The blades struck his belt 
button, which gouged a notch in each 
blade. They slept one hour nightly in a 
seaman’s hammock slung over their extra 
gasoline tank. 
minutes, scratched their unshaven faces, 
dropped notes. They rejoiced when they 
passed the tri-motored Question Mark’s 
150-hour record. Last Saturday rain, 


thunder and lightning came upon them. | 


They were scared, but kept going. The 
rain made their propeller swell and crack 
from the accidental notches. The motor 
began to vibrate at its fastenings. It might 
np off. But they continued on until last 
Monday afternoon. Night might bring 
them death. They descended. Most of 
Fort Worth was on the muddy flying 
field. Women lost their slippers in the 
muck. Men carried Mrs. Kelly, Mrs. 
Robbins and the Robbins son on shoulders. 


They counted the hours, : 


TIME 
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BIRD-LIKE GRACE 


CONTACT! And the new Stearman Royal Coach soars into 


the skies...We can’t describe Stearman flying. We can only 


tell you it’s different. Different in stability, safety and confi- 


dence, for the margin of 
power is far beyond ordinary 
‘requirements. And with the 
introduction of this new cabin 
ship you can add to those 
differences... luxury, com- 
fort and completeness. The 


Stearman Aircraft Company, 


Wichita, Kansas. 
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This is the symbol of 50 years’ leadership 
in the Office Equipment Industry. It is the 
mark of quality—high standards of workman- 
ship—integrity of purpose, and constant 

service to customers. 


Stock is Money.. 


PROTECT IT! 
“Y and E” Steel shelving will 


pay for itself quickly on sav- 
ings of formerly wasted stock. No 
more boxes piled in corners... 
spilling out their contents on the 
floor. Everything neat—protected 
—conserved! 

This shelving is ideal for every 
storage need. Without trouble it 
can be altered or added to... and 
it’s permanent. Will not deface 
walls—stands independently. Fits 
any space. Made with open shelv- 
ing, bins or cupboards. Phone the 
“Y and E” store in your city or 
write us. 


YAWMAN>FRBE MFG.(. 
616 JAY ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 

Export Dept., 368 Broadway, New York City 


». 
OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES ¥ STEEL SHELVING 7 
DESKS 7 SAFES y OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES 
’ y BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 7 7 
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Cried Son Robbins: “When I get big I'll 
beat anyone who tries to beat you, Daddy.” 
Shouted Benedict Kelly, deafened by 
seven days back of the motor: “Honey, 
I’m glad they didn’t send those parachutes 
we asked for last Monday, because I was 
pining for you and I’d have jumped down 
to you about Thursday.” 


oro 
Southern Skylines 


In May, 1918, Woodrow Wilson read a 
press despatch that his Secretary of the 
Treasury had flown in a plane over San 
Diego, Calif. The President was furious. 


| He had warned his Cabinet officers specifi- 


© International 
“Mac” 


For him, 180 m. p. h. won't do. 


cally against flying during the War, when 
they were precious to him. And now the 
man who was not only his Number Two 
man in the Cabinet, but his son-in-law to 
boot, had flown. 

When the Secretary returned to Wash- 
ington the President chided him: “Now, 
Mac, you know you have a big job on 
hand. You shouldn’t take risks.” 

William Gibbs McAdoo placatingly ex- 
plained that, after he had exhorted San 
Diegoans to buy Liberty Bonds and keep 
courage to win the War, he did not have 
face to refuse a proffered air ride. He 


would have seemed to lack courage. 


His father-in-law finally said: “Well, 
Mac, I'll have to admit with reluctance 
that you were right in taking the air.” 
For a decade after that, however, “Mac” 
let two of his sons who were in the Army 
Air Corps during the War, do the flying for 
the family. 

Lately Mr. McAdoo, who now_is prac- 
ticing law in Los Angeles and Washington, 
D. C., bought himself a Wasp-motored 
Lockheed-Vega ship with seats for five. It 
can make 180 m. p. h. That is not fast 
enough to please the owner. He often 
makes his pilot shoot up at as sharp an 

| angle as possible and nose-dive to the limit 
of safety. Few men of 65 dare put their 
hearts to the strain of such quick altitude 
changes. 

The McAdoo plane cost $18,500. Mr. 
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McAdoo can well afford it. He has long 
been rich. His law fees continually make 
him richer. For a merger which he is now 
bringing about he will get one more million 
dollars. After the 1920 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in San Francisco and a 
decision that he was through with politics, 
the Bank of Italy retained him as lawyer 
at $50,000 a year, on condition that he 
desist from politics. His Presidential am- 
bitions cost him that job when he stale- 
mated the 1924 Democratic Convention at 
Manhattan. He still has his western law 
office in the Bank of Italy’s Los Angeles 
building. 

Last week he was in Manhattan. He had 
hop-skipped there from Los Angeles, with 
a night’s stop-over and sleep at Dallas. 
His purpose was to get eastern money to 
join his own in forming a new transcon- 
tinental air line—Southern Skylines, Inc. 

The proposed main line runs: Los 
Angeles—Phoenix—El Paso—Midland (Tex.) 
—Fort Worth-Dallas—-Atlanta. At Atlanta 
it contacts with a New Orleans-Mont- 
gomery-Atlanta line and with an Atlanta- 
Charlotte-Washington—Philadelphia — New 


York one. 


Another section will run south: Chicago 





KISKI 


Come Visit the School—Then Decide! 
See your boy's school before you decide, Drive 
up to Kiski. Delightful trip. Foothills of the 
Alleghenies. 200-acre campus. Golf course 
You will findit a school that can bring out the 
best in your boy. He can set his own pace. 
W rite for the **Kiski Plan.” 

Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 


Box 929 Saltsburg, Pa. 


Sun Heat 
and Glare 2 


‘ 


RA-TOX Shades keep out sun-glare and heat, 
but admit from 30‘ to 40'> more light and 
air than ordinary shades. They reduce room 
temperature from 10 to 20 degrees—ventilate 
without drafts—allow for independent opera- 
tion of center-swing ventilators in steel sash. 
Made ot attractively colored, permanently 
stained or aluminum finished wood strips wov- 
en parallel. They are practically wear-proof 
and will serve you for twenty years or more. 


Send measurements for complete information and estimate 


Hough Shade Corporation 
(Industrial Division) 


152 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


RATOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 


SHADES f° "nsn— 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
152 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send complete RA-TOX details at once. 
Name 

Address City 

State ao a Individual .... 


(Steel Sash [Wood Sash 
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-St. Louis-Memphis—Jackson-New Or- 
leans.* 

A branch from the main line will run: 
Dallas—Little Rock—Memphis (junction)— 
Louisville—Cincinnati-Columbus (competi- 
tive Transcontinental Air Transport take- 
off)—Pittsburgh. Then Pittsburgh—-Wash- 
ington and Pittsburgh-New York. 

A connecting line will run: St. Louis— 
Indianapolis—Columbus. 


At each of the cities mentioned Airman- 
Lawyer McAdoo has leading citizens lined 


up, or about to be lined up, to speed his | 


project through. Southern Skylines will 
compete mainly with Transcontinental Air 
Transport.t 


Mr. McAdoo has also in contemplation 
an Atlantic coastal line: New York—Wash- 
ington — Richmond — Raleigh — Columbia — 
Augusta—Savannah — Jacksonville— Miami. 
The cities between Washington and Jack- 
sonville are not yet on even an air mail 
line. Pitcairn Aviation’s mail planes go 
slightly west, through Atlanta. 


Why Mr. McAdoo is just now cake- 
walking into aviation, he explained last 
week: “We're in a new era now. The rail- 
road boys must hustle to keep up. I ought 
to know.” (He was War director of U. S. 
railways, 1917-19). 

Mrs. McAdoo (née Eleanor Randolph 
Wilson) absolutely refuses to fly. Last 
week she sailed for Europe. Her “Mac” 
will follow in a month, after he sets up 
Southern Skylines’ capital structure. 

— 
In Canada 

Winnipeg last week conducted an avia- 
tion meet and aircraft exhibition. It was 
the biggest, most important air event of 
Canada’s year, surpassing in extent and 
influence Montreal’s exhibition, earlier in 
May. More than 7o planes showed at 
Winnipeg. Many competed in races and 
stunts. They carried hundreds of pas- 
sengers. Makes included: de Havilland 
Moth, Avro Avian, Huff Daland, Lock- 
heed Vega, American Eagle, Fokker, Junk- 
ers, Cessna, Fairchild, Ford, Waco, Hamil- 
ton, Douglas, Laird, Ryan, Travel Air, 
Monocoupe, Curtiss Robin. 

Instigator of the Winnipeg meet & show 
was the Winnipeg Flying Club. It is one 


of 16 local Canadian clubs, whose mem- | 


bers have flown approximately 10,000 
hours since 1927, when the Canadian De- 
partment of National Defence first started 


pe ; - . + 

to foster them. The Government gives | iron, copper and mo- a ane ale “a%. 

| lybdenum has demon- 4, | ~ Toncan Iron to insure 
m9" COPPER “eg? 


Motyb-denum 


planes, engines and cash to clubs which 


provide their own flying fields, hire an in- | 


structor and air engineer, and have at 
least 30 members prepared to qualify as 
pilots (not less than ten must already be 
qualified). For every member who quali- 
fies, the flying club gets $100 more. And if 
the club later buys planes on its own, the 
Government matches its purchases plane 
for plane.** 


*Manhattan air men last week reported that 
a Mid-Continent Air Express was being organized 
to operate between Chicago and New Orleans. 
They said that President Harris M. Hanshue of 
Fokker Aircraft Corp. was back of the project; 
also Chairman James Talbot of Richfield Oil 
Co., Western Air Express and Fokker. Sup- 
posedly Mid-Continent would tie up with Western 
and Standard Air Lines. 

‘ For other competitive lines, see map and 
timetable in Time, May 27. 
**England has a similar sponsoring system. 
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Effect of corrosion on an ordinary steel rivet 
and a rivet of Toncan Iron, both of which 
have been tested for the same length of 
time. These were originally the same size 


Ppt SHIPS that plow the 
briny seas, or freighters that 
ply both fresh and salt waters, each 
must wage a vigorous battle against 
rust and corrosion. Progressive 
ship builders now use Toncan 
Copper Mo-lyb-den-um Iron for 
the plates that form the ship’s hull 
—and for the tenacious rivets that 
bind these plates in place. 


In countless other uses this remark- 
ably durable alloy of pure 


strated a resistance to 
rust and corrosion, that is 
1RON 


CENTRAL ALLOY STE 


| Rares 


and RIVETS 
of TONCAN 


IRON 


defeat RUST 
and SALT 
CORROSION 


outstanding among ferrous metals. 


In engine boilers, culverts, steam 
and oil piping—all subject to 
continuous danger from corrosion 
—Toncan assures surpassing per- 
manence. For exposed metal 
parts of buildings, from homes 
to skyscrapers, leading architects 
specify Toncan. Manufacturers 
of stoves, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines and scores of 

household and com- 

mercial products, use 


greater satisfaction and 
longer life. 


EL CORPORATION 


Massillon and Canton, Ohio 
WORLD’S LARGEST AND MOST HIGHLY 5S 


PECIALIZED ALLOY STEEL PRODUCERS 
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Kings Like Wells 
Tue Kinc WuHo Was a Kinc—H. G. 
Wells—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 


To Herbert George Wells, as to many 
another social idealist, man’s future means 
a great deal. But Wells is prophet as well 
as wisher. Years ago, so he claims, he took 
a joy-ride in an aeroplane and prophesied 
Lindbergh. “This book” he declares, with 
some slight inaccuracy, “is the same sort 
of thing. . . . Can form, story and music 
be brought together to present the condi- 
tions and issues of the abolition of war in 
a beautiful, vigorous and moving work of 
art, which will be well within the grasp and 
understanding of the ordinary film audi- 
ence?” This book seeks to prove that, with 
expert manipulation, they can. 

Mr. Wells’s audience would first be 
shown a primeval cave, views of the globe, 
North America, the Manhattan skyline, a 
skyscraper, then a view of one of the sky- 
scraper’s windows, into it, across the room, 
to a map, where, with the aid of a pointer 
outlining Kingdom of Clavery and Repub- 
lic of Agravia, two fictitious Balkan states, 
the story begins. It seems there is a cer- 
tain precious metal called calcomite. The 
English control all the calcomite mines ex- 
cept those in Agravia. And the Agravians, 
out of a tender regard for the British, re- 
fuse to sell theirs to anyone, even to the 
Americans. In their New York skyscraper, 
the Americans remark that if only Clavery, 
the friendly kingdom, were to attack, in- 
vade, annex Agravia, Clavery would then 
control calcomite, sell it to America. But 
one Paul Zelinka becomes King of Clavery 
and outwits them all by making a pact with 
the Agravian President appealing to all 
peoples to set up a world control of cal- 
comite. This is the first step towards in- 
ternationalism and the universal brother- 
hood of man. 


Naturally, Mr. Wells is aware that this 
bald doctrine would be a bitter pill in the 
throats of a typical film audience. So he 
tempts the crowd with a Graustarkian love 
affair: all about how Paul, though heir to 
the Claverian throne, began life as the 
son of a simple U. S. garage-owner—how 
he met Margaret Harting, the daughter 
of a pacifist lecturer, and loved her. Then 
duty called. Someone had been assassi- 
nated. He returned to Clavery and met 
(a) the villain, Michael, would-be usurper 
of the throne, whom he shoots for the mad 
dog of a militarist he is; (b) Princess 
Helen of Saevia whom he loves, and mar- 
ries, without any regrets for the U. S. girl. 


As a novel, The King Who Was a King 
is thus unconventional in form. The fact 
that it is the author’s description of a pos- 


price. 


Time readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
If price is unknown, send $5 and 
-Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


sible film, gives the story an effect less real 
than it would have on the screen. Paul’s 
dream of ultramodern warfare on land, 
sea and air, with poison gas, liquid fire, 
mob massacre, would make Hollywood 
producers tremble not only at the moral 
shock this might cause on the box-office 





SCENARIO-WRITER WELLS 


. into a skyscraper-window. 


front, but in itself would necessitate the 
hire of air fleets and duels, a Cathedral and 
High Mass, hordes of soldiers, five tanks 
“bigger and uglier than any contemporary 
tanks,” a battleship which explodes—and, 
on top of all this, New York’s East Side 
tenements would have to be first bombed, 
then swept into the sea... . 

Mr. Wells was unhappy when he finished 
The King Who Was a King. Reason: 
“Not one in a thousand who would see 
this gladly on a screen will ever read it as 
a book.” 








Empty Gesture 

EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA. 
A Biography—Joseph Redlich—Macmil- 
lan ($5). 

Author Redlich, Moravian born, prac- 
ticed law in Vienna, sat for twelve years 
in Austria’s Parliament, and was appointed 
in 1918 Minister of Finance for old Aus- 
tria. At present professor of Comparative 
Public Law at Harvard Law School, he 
has written numerous essays and books on 
law and government. With such qualifi- 
cations he now writes the first, and de- 
finitive, history of Francis Joseph—not a 
biography in the Strachey-Maurois man- 
ner, but a survey of European interna- 
tional problems since 1848, as reflected 
in the stubborn career of the last Emperor 
of Austria. 

For the intimate biographer there is an 
embarrassment of riches in Francis 


post- 
BEN BOSWELL 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazing 


205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Sxrepy—A Novel. Percy Crosby, Putnam, $2.50. Inimitable Skippy 
of the comic-strips survives a novel with Plot and Social Thesis 
(See Time, May 20.) 


CavenDar’s Hovse—Edwin Arlington Robinson, Macmillan, $2.00 
Fragmentary narrative distracts the reader from the tragic beauty 
of moonlight, wraiths, tortured souls. (May 20.) 


Tomorrow Never Comes—R. L. Duffus, Houghton Mifflin, $2.50 
Effervescent satire on South American love and war. (April 29.) 


Rounp-Up—Ring W. Lardner, Scribner, $2.50. The collection in- 
cludes excellent old stories, Champion, Haircut, and simpler new 
? stories such as There Are Smiles. (May 20.) 
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Joseph’s circle—the unhappy Empress, 
proud and beautiful, stabbed by an an- 
archist; Archduke Max, strangely Em- 
peror of Mexico; Archduke John Salvator 
who disappeared into the Pacific; the 
Crown Prince Rudolf mysteriously and 
horribly a suicide; and finally the next 
heir apparent, Franz Ferdinand, fatefully 
killed at Serajevo. But these dramatics 
are insignificant facts in Author Redlich’s 
account of the final struggle between time- 
honored legitimacy and modern nation- 
alism—Francis Joseph granting his people 
universal suffrage and a parliament, and 
then stultifying the gesture by reserving 
his absolute power. 


a eee 
More Morand 


Brack Macitc—Paul Morand—Viking 
($3). 

The French have toward Negroes a lab- 
oratory attitude, disinterested, refreshing. 
Volatile Author Morand reflects it in these 
stories. One of them, “Good-bye, New 
York!,” tells of an exotic beauty who 
starts out on a de luxe cruise around 
Africa. She and her maid occupy the 
royal suite. Her emeralds are the squarest, 
her mink the darkest. She speaks to only 
one fellow-passenger, a Bostonian, whom 
she takes suavely for her lover. A gossip- 
ing busy-body spots her as a Negress 
“passing” for white, horrifies a huddle of 
dowagers with the news. 

At the first African port the beauty .dis- 
embarks to spend a luxurious day in the 
tropics. The ship sails without her, on 
purpose. She fumes, rages, sobs—and a 
few weeks later is the contented concubine 
of a pink-lipped, glossy-black native 
prince. 

Engaged in the French diplomatic serv- 
ice, Author Morand has written skilful 
takes of the Sudan, India, Indo-China. 
His collection of Negro stories is based 
upon 30,000 miles of travel in 28 Negro 
countries, from Harlem to Jibuti, Guade- 
loupe to Timbuktu. 

ae eee 
Champagne & Potato-Soup 

Ties — Edouard von Keyserling — 
Macaulay ($2.50). 

To Americans, philosophy-conscious, 
Keyserling is no new name. Count Her- 
mann von Keyserling’s Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher is considered readable by 
many. Hermann’s brother Edouard wrote, 
among other things, Tides, a novel, now 
translated into English. Will Edouard’s 
novel be as popular as Hermann’s phi- 
losophy ? 

The Story. ‘But that is terrible!” says 
the first woman, watching the Grill couple 
stroll, “she was one of our own circle.” 

“What is so terrible about it?” expostu- 
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A HOLIDAY 
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A vacation in Virginia is remembered; and not only 
for its vistas of mountain, plain and sea—for fine ho- 
tels and sweeping roads—for wonders of nature and 
variety of outdoor sports. ee ‘Gor fk 
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It is remembered most vividly for the wealth of inci- 
dent with which more than three hundred years of 
thrilling history have endowed every quaint nook and 
charming corner of 


€=> pe. LE. Dominiord = 


GOLF takes on the color of adventure played 
_— land that was once the arena for the sinis- 
a a/ ; 
~ter game of War Py. m) \ SA 
: OS ee 
At —<—<—>-~ ¢ ; ’ 
aa = MOTORING has new 
f . 
- meaning when you learn that the 
st smooth, straight road was sur- 
veyed in 1749 by a young gentleman — , 
named George Washington. 


















34, SAILING G SPEEDBOATING 


at over the blue waters of Chesa- 
peake Bay are more thrilling sports as you say to 






yourself, “That headland yonder was the first glimpse 
of a New Land for Captain John 4 
Smith and the first English Colon- 
ist to settle permanently in America.” 






Ye : From the foot of these blue 
he ORE eet. mountains Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark set forth to the discovery 
of the Northwest 4 In the little church 
‘ Hi" yonder on that hill 

ty Patrick Henry 
fas cried, “Give me lib- 
erty, or give me death.” . .. And so it 
goes. 
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A booklet of forty pages with maps has been prepared 
to help you plan your trip. Maps show places of great- 





est interest. Trips of from one day to two weeks are 





outlined for you. The book is profusely illustrated 
A copy will gladly be sent you FREE. Ask for your 
copy of 












STATE COMMISSION on CONSERVATION 
and DEVELOPMENT 


Room 136 Stare Orrice Bumpive 





RichMono, Vincinia 












THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE RENTED 
FOR A NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. J2 
45 West 45th Street New York City 
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lates her mother. “The shore is wide 
enough for us to pass by her. . . . You are 
already jealous of Madame Grill. But, my 
dear Bella, your husband is after all not a 
man of that sort. . . . You are the Bar- 
oness von Buttlar and I am the widow of 
General von Palikow. Well, doesn’t that 
mean that we are two fortresses to which 
people who don’t belong to us have no en- 
trée?. . . We simply issue a decree—and 
Madame Grill ceases to exist. 


White Teeth 


are no 
Security 


As 4 persons out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger know, greatly to their 
sorrow, Pyorrhea ignores the teeth and 
attacks the gums. 


When you brush your teeth, brush gums 
vigorously with the dentifrice that helps 
to firm gums and keep them sound (dis- 
ease seldom attacks healthy gums). For- 
han’s for the Gums is such a dentifrice. 


Try it. You'll be delighted with the 


results. 


This dentifrice, more than an ordinary 
toothpaste, refreshing, efficient and safe, 
helps to firm gums. In addition, it cleans 
teeth and protects them from acids which 
cause decay. 


Protect your teeth and your health. 
Visit your dentist regularly for inspec- 
tion. Start using Forhan’s, every morning, 
every night. Get a tube from your drug- 
gist, today. 35c and 60c. 


The antipathy of the two old women is 
inspired in part by Frau Grill’s beauty. 
The Baroness has others to guard: children 
and a husband. Lolo, a daughter, swims 
beyond her strength to be rescued and 
kissed by lovely Frau Grill. The Baron, 
informed of this kiss, pays a call of thanks 
for the rescue, gets snubbed. Hilmar, 
Lolo’s fiancé, attaches himself to Frau 
Grill. It is too much. The two old women 
make the family leave. 

And the Grills? With each other they 
feel very much alone. For Hans there is 
always one escape. He is a painter. He 
has a model he paints by day and loves 
by night—the sea. The beautiful Frau 
Grill does very little but remember the 
days when she was wife of a hoary old 
ambassador. Then people like the Gener- 
alin and the Baroness rendered her kudos. 
Now she picks quarrels with the young 
artist who has dragged her out of that old 
life. Lolo’s fiancé appeals to her as 
Hans Grill ennobled. She does not be- 
lieve with Hans that “no life, even the 
most ideal, is possible in which for some 
hours every day there is not a smell of 
potato-soup.” A servant-girl’s Utopia, 
that! Thus the love of wife and husband 
becomes a subtle struggle, noble v. peas- 
ant. When Hans drowns, she takes up 
with a dwarf of a man whose only attrac- 
tions are his title, his philosophy, his offer 
to take her to some island made for dream- 
ing. 

The Significance. By the unhappiness 
of Hans and Frau Grill, Novelist Edouard 
attempts to show the end of every peas- 
ant-noble union. Too good a psychologist, 
however, to prevent their becoming live 
individuals instead of idea-puppets, he suc- 
ceeds in showing only that the couple were 
incompatible at times when many another 
husband or wife would have. unearthed the 
remedy. He also shows how new people, 
people of money and power, took the place 
of the old nobility in his country. The 
social lesson is thus outmoded. If the au- 
thor were to have lectured in the U. S. on 
the incompatibility of nobles and peasants, 
few would pay to attend. It is as a psychol- 
ogist, as the creator of the shrewd Gener- 
alin, the love-loving Fraulein Bork, the 
prurient children, the smug Baron, the 
fearfully respectable Baroness, _highly- 
principled Hans, class-bound Frau Grill, 
that Author Keyserling excites greatest 
admiration. 

The Author is eleven years dead. Born 
in 1855 in Courland, a Russian province 
on the Baltic Sea, he went to a Gymna- 
sium, to a University, then to Vienna. 
There he devoured stéllen and Socialism. 
But he lost with his youch his taste for 
both, and reverted to the aristocratic be- 
liefs of his birth. In 1899, he settled in a 
Munich flat with his two sisters, remain- 
ing there two decades. He had dreamy 
eyes, not much hair, a drooping mustache. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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N?2 more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 


this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Improve your scores at home 


with Neal Obstacle Golf 


You're off at the first hole—and worse 
off at the second. With Neal Obstacle 
Golf you’ve got to be good. The duffer 
who hooks or slices, tries beef or gets mad 
is plain out-of-luck. Form is what you 
need. 

“Pros” swear by Neal Obstacle Golf. 
They say it’s great for putting form. 
And best of all, you can set the whole 
game up in your own front yard. It’s 
small, inexpensive and attractive, and 
the whole family will get a real thrill out 
of it. 

lor home use, we recommend the Num- 
ber 1 nine-hole set. If your dealer hasn’t 
it, we'll gladly ship a set prepaid to your 
home. Mail the coupon for free descrip- 
tive folder. 

The Mason Manufacturing Co. 

South Paris, Maine 
Please send folder « 
Neal Obstacle Golf 


I enclose $40.00 for 
Neal Obstacle Golf 


T4-3-29 
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EDUCATION 


Bee 


In the auditorium of the new National 
Museum at Washington, last week, the 
voices of 21 bright and resolute children 
shrilled. The children were competing in 
the national spelling contest sponsored by 


| the Louisville Courier-Journal and 19 other 


newspapers. 

Virginia Hogan of Omaha, who was 
twelve the day of the contest and 13 the 
day after, got $1,000. Unfalteringly she 
spelled “luxuriance” correctly, after Viola 
Strbac of South Milwaukee had failed by 
suggesting “‘l-u-x-u-r-i-e-n-c-e.”’ Little Teru 
Hayashi of Ventnor, N. J., spelled rapidly, 
unerringly, until confronted with “pana- 
cea.” He had never heard of the word, 
failed. 

Rhodes Professors 

In George Eastman’s brief “Who” in 
Who’s Who in America which explains 
that he was once an amateur photographer, 
is now chairman of the board of the East- 
man Kodak Co., occurs the phrase “donor 
of more than $50,000,000 to instns. of 
higher edn.” Last week Mr. Eastman in- 
creased his total educational donations by 
$200,000, establishing, through the Asso- 
ciation of American Rhodes Scholars, a 
George Eastman Visiting Professorship at 
Oxford University. 

Said Mr. Eastman: “I am desirous of 
doing something that will assist English- 
men and Colonials and particularly the 
group destined to play an important part 
in government, science, scholarship, jour- 
nalism and industry to understand Amer- 
ica... . I do not forget that an Oxford 
experience will be immensely stimulating to 
the American appointee. a 

The Rhodes professors will visit from 
one to five years, will be attached to Bal- 
liol College, which is scholastically promi- 
nent and famed as the intellectual crib of 
the late Herbert Henry Asquith and many 
another statesman who rose under Her 
late Majesty Victoria. The finality of 
royal assent was given in England, last 
fortnight, to a bill providing for the di- 
vision of the U. S. into eight districts of 
six states from which annually four Rhodes 
scholars will be chosen. The old method 
allotted two scholarships (once every three 
years) to every state (Time, April 8). 
No More Eggs 

Although Dr. Thomas T. Shields, Trus- 
tee-President of (Baptist) Des Moines 
University won, last fortnight, his re-elec- 
tion and whelming trustee-support in his 
fight against dismissed University Presi- 
dent Harry C. Wayman, one thing wor- 
ried him. When he expelled President 
Wayman because he seemed to be a mod- 
ernist, Des Moines students had thrown 
eggs, rocks. (Time, May 20.) The police 
had to interfere to shield Dr. Shields and 
the University’s loyal-to-Shields Secretary, 
Miss Edith Rebman. Now Dr. Shields had 
to return to Des Moines from a Baptist 
Bible Union convention in Buffalo and he 
was worried. 

Last week he received a telegram. It 
read: “Des Moines University students 
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and her summer visitors find delightful 
enjoyment on her triple decked Navy 
Pier—292 feet wide, and extending 
3000 feet into the waters of Lake Mich- 
igan. Costing some $4,000,000, this 
unique pier provides seasonal recreation 
and Great Lakes steamship dockage. 
[dison Service provides electric power 
and light for all purposes. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
158 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 

Send for Year Book. Stock is listed on 
The Chicago Stock Exchange. 


UNIVERSITY 
“GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 


for full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 


(Managers, University Fours) 


MO EAST 42“ST. Jew York City 


Neind of 


Shorthan 


ERE, at last, is the answer to the vital need for 

an up-to-date, scientific system of shorthand. 
Written in the ordinary A-B-C’'s, it is so simple, 80 
easy, 80 natural that you can learn its fundamentals 
in one evening. Amazing speed quickly developed. 


Speedwritin 
The NATURAL SHORTHAND 


—the only scientific system that can be written both 
with pencil or on typewriter. Adopted by leading 
business concerns. Originated by Miss KE. B. Dear- 
born, eminent authority on shorthand, who has tauzht 
almost all systems for eighteen years in such institu- 
tions as Columbia University, Rochester Business 
Institute, Simmons College and the University of 
California. 

A Speedwriter, Grace O. Moorehouse, states, ‘After 
completing only three lessons I took several letters and 


| the work was perfect I am now employed as a private 


secretary's understudy at a considerable increase in 


salary.” 

7 ° 

Full Details Free 
Let us tell you about Speedwrit- 
ing, the Natural Shorthand, and 
how you can learn to write short- 
hand at home in a few hours of 
fascinating study. Send coupon 
today. 

New H SPEEDWRITING, Inc 
Speedtyping course f Dept. BH-4402 
quickly qualif 200 Madison Avenue 


yom as expert typist < L 
Details FREE New York, N. Y. 


SPEEDWRITING, Inc., Dept. BH-4402, 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me 
your Free Book, and full details about speed- 
writing, the new, natural shorthand. 

Name... 
Address. . 
State 


) Speedtyping 
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promise not to retten-egg Dr. T. T. Shields 
and Miss Edith Rebman of the board of 
trustees when pair return to Des Moines 
next week.” 

Worry dispelled, Dr. Shields remarked: 
“Tt’s rather nice of them, don’t you think?” 


MILESTONES 


Married. Col. Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, world famed airman; and Anne 
Spencer Morrow, second daughter of Am- 
bassador to Mexico Dwight Whitney Mor- 
row; at Englewood, N. J. Long rumored, 





long talked about, the marriage took place | 


without advance notice. First word came 
two hours after the wedding when a 
Morrow secretary telephoned Manhattan 
journals, giving them a brief, formal an- 
nouncement. Only members of the im- 
mediate families were present. 
=== 

Married. Michael Strange (real name 
Blanche Oelrichs), poetess, authoress, 
actress, divorced wife of Leonard Thomas 
(No. 1) of Actor John Barrymore (No. 
2); and Harrison Tweed, Manhattan at- 
torney; in London. 


——@ 

Sued. James Joseph (‘‘Gene’”’) Tunney, 
husband of Mary Josephine (‘‘Polly”) 
Lauder Tunney; by a Mrs. Katherine 
King Fogarty, divorced wife of a Fort 
Worth plumber; for breach of promise; 
for $500,000. Claimed Divorcee Fogarty: 
she met Tunney at Hot Springs, Ark., in 
October 1924; next year, and later still, 
he “promised to marry her.” Claimed 
Fisticuffer Tunney (at Brioni, Italy): he 
only knew Mrs. Fogarty slightly; never 
intimately; never asked her to marry him. 


“It must be a joke,” said he. Develop- | 


ments: 
George M. Whiteside, attorney for 


Tunney, produced a quit-claim which, he | 


said, was signed by Divorcee Fogarty July 
24, 1928, releasing Tunney from all obli- 











Cold Rolled - 
Strip Steel 








Electro Zinc Coated | 
Strip Steel 


Another Development 
im the Working of Steel 


The art and science of making and working 
steel has been an ever-changing scene. New 
processes, new methods, all practical, all to 
the end that there be better products, in- 
creased production, greater economy. 


A recent development is Thomastrip which 
is Thomas Cold Rolled Strip Steel, zinc coated 


. gations toward her. o . on ope 

a Attorney for Fogarty, Col, Lewis by a process that eliminates all possibility of 
Field of the staff of Gov. Trumbull of cracking or flaking while the steel is being 
Connecticut, stated that his client had no s ri " . 

y knowledge of the contents of the quit- | worked into various shapes and which is 
claim when she signed it; that if she did hi : 
—_h righly r ‘sistant. 

both sign it, there had been duress (“pres- ay ee Cas 

en sure ). bg F 3 h e e 

wash Billy Gibson, Tunney’s friend and one- The temper is controlled as uniformly as 

siness time manager, said that $27,000 had been . . 

ae paid by Tunney for the quit-claim and to wadeceud egular cold rolled a and the ane 

Atter recover letters he wrote Mrs. Fogarty. tempers can be furnished and in strips or 

rivate News accounts raised this sum to $75,000. — a 

7? John J. Fogarty, the Fort Worth coils as you prefer. 

e plumber, was reported preparing to sue . F 4 a ee 

writ: Tunney for $500,000 on his own account. Electric Zinc Coated Thomastrip is used by 

hort- Charge: alienati affections . . . . . ‘ 

hort: irge: alienation of affections. leaders in various industries. It is a tried and 


yupon 


ic 


4 7 
Died. Augusta Nusbaum Rosenwald, | 
60, of Chicago, wife of Julius Rosenwald, | 


famed Philanthropist-President of Sears 
Roebuck & Co.; in Chicago. 
—_—©— 

Died. Archibald Philip Primrose, Fifth 
Ear! of Rosebery, 82, of Durdans, Epsom, 
England; at Durdans. His 17-year-old 
boasts were: he would marry an heiress, 
win the Derby, become Prime Minister of 





proved product. Write for complete infor- 
mation. 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
Warren, Ohio 


ae 
England. He accomplished all three: 
married Hannah, eldest daughter of late | 
aah Baron Meyer de Rothschild; won | 
the Derby thrice; was Liberal Prime Min- ene Canes Sick Bt 
ister 1894-95. Electro Zine Coated Strip Steel 
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Officers’ Quarters of the First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. Showing the “‘CLEMCO”’ Berkshire 
Suite as Installed by Marshall Field & Company, Chicago. Architects: Graham, Anderson, Probst s,. 
and White. General Contractors: Leonard Construction Company. EX\' thi 


Step-up Morale “ 


fes 
‘ , 
Ofr offices improve morale—stimulate more constructive work— Vr 
court sounder judgment. wh 
“ 
YOU PROFIT = 
Complete your fine office ideal. You can meet your appropriation through = 
the many individual designs with precious woods incorporating superior Th 
. ° . i 
structural features found only in Desks and Fine Office Suites by ““CLEMCO’: tha 
a 
tha 
We will mail you ‘'Pointers In Planning An Office” and ks $y 
Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead a 
dev 
THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3426 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois Rus 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City _ 
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Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives ee 
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Dumb Dora’s Child Camco 


Famed is England’s DORA (Defence of 
the Realm Act), compendium of War-time 
restrictions, still unrepealed. Frequently 
flayed was Dora, and it must certainly be 
admitted that she has produced many chil- 
dren who are quite literally robots. For 
when, last week, Consolidated Automatic 
Merchandising Corp.—better known as 
Camco—arranged for wide distribution of 
Camco automatic talking vending machines 
throughout the United Kingdom, it was 
really from Dora that these sub-human 
salesmen sprung. 

For Dora’s decree made many a public 
house, café and tobacconist close during 
certain afternoon hours and also close 
early at night. Ingenious, tradesmen put 
slot machines on their doors. Thus, while 
legally closed, they continued to dispense 
candy, chewing gum, cigarets, etc. 

Meanwhile the slot machines, at first an 
emergency measure, gained so strong a 
hold upon the British favor that their 
vogue is considered certain to continue 
even after Dora shall have been rendered 
extinct by the same unfeeling government 
that created her. Indeed, the robots of the 
present have evolved into remarkably 
gifted samples of their species. They say 
“Thank you,” they repeat trade slogans, 
they make change. One of the newest of 
Dora’s progeny, however, possesses a truly 
embarrassing gift. This is a change maker 
which, when presented with legitimate coin 
of the realm, silently and efficiently per- 
forms its functions. If, however, some 
thrifty and dishonest Briton insults it with 
a slug, a washer, the robot angry, cries: 
“Please use good coins only!” 

— 
“Gratification” v. “Pay” 


Gratification came last week to Pro- 
fessor P. I. Preobrajenski, famed Russian 
geologist. For last week near Perm in the 
Ural Mountains (the mountain chain 
which divides European from Asiatic 
Russia) Professor Preobrajenski  dis- 
covered oil. Thereupon the Soviet Su- 
preme Economic Council bestowed upon 
him a reward (a “gratification”) of 
10,000 rubles (approximately $5,000). 
The Professor was “gratified” rather than 
“paid” because of the prevailing theory 
that services to the Russian state are rec- 
ompensed by promotion and power rather 
than by so capitalistic an invention as 
capital. 

Meanwhile Soviet authorities were pre- 
paring to spend a million rubles in the 
development of the Perm fields. There 
are no differences of opinion between the 
Russian government and the Russian pe- 
troleum industry. Russian oil is produced 
by about six Russian companies and one 
Japanese company with a Russian con- 
cession. The 1928 output was twelve mil- 
lion metric tons (26,455,200,000 lb.). Dis- 
tribution and selling is handled by a gov- 
ernment syndicate, headed by G. I. Sokol- 
nikov. Oilman Sokolnikov, as _ Soviet 
Commissar for Finance, was famed as the 
financier who put Russian currency on a 
gold basis. 

The oil deposits at Perm were acci- 
dentally discovered. Three years ago Pro- 


fessor Preobrajenski found in the Perm 
district what are now considered the 
world’s largest deposits of potash, thus 
shattered the Franco-German potash 
monopoly. While digging for potash, 
drillers were pleasantly surprised to strike 
oil as well. U.S. petroleum is used chiefly 
in the form of gasoline; in Russia (with 
only 21,000 automobiles) the oil will be 
used mainly as fuel. Perm oil will turn 
many a wheel in the Ural industrial 
region, now dependent upon coal which 
must be transported some 1,200 miles. 


2 for 23¢ 


Young businesswomen who needed only 
7,000 more Cigar-store coupons to get the 
percolator for the apartment last week fell 
victims to the price war that has for some 
months been agitating the tobacco busi- 
ness. Last week’s developments: 

1) Schulte and United Cigar stores of- 
fered 15¢ cigarets at two packs for a quar- 
ter—but no more coupons. Cartons of ten 
packages, $1.20. 

2) The Atlantic & Pacific and the Lig- 
gett stores (whose longstanding price cut- 
ting on cigarets is chiefly responsible for 
the present troubles) met the United and 
Schulte cut by announcing (in New York) 
that they would sell two 15¢ packages for 
23¢. Cartons of ten packages, $1.15. 

Last month President David A. Schulte 
of Schulte Retail Stores Corp., announced 








© Acme 
Oris P. VAN SWERINGEN 


“Rump!” 

(See col. 3) 
that he was going to do some price cutting 
that was price cutting. His boast was pre- 
mature. For, of course, A. & P. and Lig- 
getts sell so many products other than 
cigarets and cigars that they could afford 
to give away cigarets, if they chose. 

3) Total output of cigarets in April was 
9.608,903,979, an increase of more than 
two billion over April, 1928. 

4) Small independent tobacconists an- 
nounced that they would continue to sell 
15¢ cigarets for 15¢, but did not specify 
who would buy the cigarets at this price. 


Brothers v. Brothers 


Visitors to Room No. 1881 of Cleve- 
land’s Union Trust Building, offices of 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co., were 
last week greeted by Patrolmen Jeremiah 
Smith and Ignatius Reschke and Sergeant 
Rudolph Maralowitz. The police guard 
represented (through the medium of an in- 
junction) the interests of Cleveland’s 
famed and potent Van Sweringen brothers. 
They were stationed, too, for the purpose 
of foiling, baffling and frustrating the in- 
terests of Cleveland’s less famed but also 
potent Taplin brothers. For between the 
Van Sweringens and the Taplins exists a 
long-standing feud, which last week re- 
sulted in the phenomenon of a railroad 
with two presidents, two sets of directors, 
and two allegedly controlling factions. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie is, roughly, an X- 
shaped road, with one arm running from 
Toledo to Wheeling, W. Va., the other 
from Cleveland to Zanesville, Ohio, the 
two crossing at Brewster, Ohio. The Van 
Sweringens, who consider the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie a desirable unit in their pro- 
posed Fourth Trunk Line, have acquired 
control of the road through stock held by 
the Nickel Plate and Alleghany Corp.* But 
Frank Taplin, largest single stockholder 
and leader of a powerful minority group of 
Wheeling & Lake Erie stockholders op- 
posed to Van Sweringen denomination, has 
also a Trunk Line plan. Less ambitious 
than the Van Sweringens, the Taplins plan 
what is primarily a fast freight line be- 
tween the Great Lakes and Baltimore; to 








© Wide World 
Mantis J. VAN SWERINGEN 
“Rump!” 


them the Wheeling & Lake Erie is quite as 
essential as to the Van Sweringens. 

When Wheeling & Lake Erie stock- 
holders met at Cleveland last week, the 


*Alleghany Corp. was formed in the present 
year (Time,. Feb. 11) as holding company for 
Van Sweringen railroad stocks. Its initial offer- 
ing ($35,000,000 in 5% convertible bonds) was 
marketed through J. P. Morgan & Co., National 
City Co., First National Bank, Guaranty Co., 
Alleghany Corp. Last month announced an issue 
of $25,000,000 in cumulative preferred, series 
A, with rights to purchase 114 shares of common 
at $30 a share for each share of preferred. 





50 


Taplins argued that the Van Sweringens 
should not be allowed to vote their Nickel 
Plate and Alieghany holdings, inasmuch 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
last month (Time, April 29) ordered the 
Nickel Plate to “divest” itself of its 
Wheeling stock. Therefore, the Taplins 
argued, the Van Sweringens had no right to 
vote stock which they had acquired and 
were holding in defiance of the I. C. C. 
Compromising, the Van Sweringens voted 
to adjourn the meeting until August 1, at 
which date the legality of their Wheeling 
holdings will presumably have been settled. 
After the motion to adjourn had been car- 
ried, the Van Sweringen representatives 
left the meeting, but the Taplins continued 
with a meeting of their own. They elected 
Frank Taplin president, in place of Van- 
man William McKinley Duncan, and 
threw out all the Van-men directors, in- 
cluding Frederick H. Ecker, Metropoli- 
tan Life’s new president. Director Leonor 
Fresnel Loree, head of Delaware & Hud- 
son, was also dispossessed. 


YOU CANT ALWAYS 


~~ 


SAY .. “THAT'S 


WHERE I BANK” 


Your bank isn’t always in 
sight so that you may say, 
“That’s where I bank.” Nor 


TIME 


The Van Sweringens refused to admit 
the legality of the Taplin proceedings 
(which included declaring that all acts of 
the directors since May, 1927 were null 
and void). Designating the Taplin meeting 
as a “rump’* meeting, they got an injunc- 
tion preventing the Taplin officers from 
occupying Wheeling offices and_ espe- 
cially from examining Wheeling records. 


Familiar is the story of the Van Swer- 
ingen brothers, Oris Paxton and Mantis 
James. Once they sold newspapers, and 
then they sold real estate, and now they 
have shifted to the buying side of mer- 
chandising and make railroads their spe- 


*There is excellent historical precedent for the 
“rump” designation. In 1648, when the English 
Parliament was about to move for the execution 
of Charles I, the only way to get a majority 
for such a proceeding was to expel many a 
moderate member who did not wish for the 
King’s death. After this expulsion, commonly 
known as Pride’s Purge, the portion of Parlia- 
ment remaining was the original ‘‘rump’”’ meeting 
—i. e., a portion of the original whole. 


is it always known by reputation to the numerous contacts who handle 


your checks in the course of a year. 


So it is only natural that you should like your checks to indicate a 


good banking connection . . . to suggest prestige, dignity, resources. Not 


that you'd judge a bank solely by the checks it issues. But somehow, it’s 


the strong, progressive bank which is usually careful in all details. And 


you expect distinctive checks from such a bank. 


Open your check book now. A glance will tell you if your bank is 


using La Monte National Safety Paper—the standard of comparison. You 


will recognize it instantly by the wavy lines—by its handsome appear- 


ance—by its crisp durability—by the very fact that it is your idea of all 


a check paper should be. 


The majority of banks in the largest cities of the country use La 


Monte Safety Paper .. . so that it is very probable your bank is using it, 


too... Distinctive checks are a part of the service progressive banks like 


to give their clients. George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 
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cialty. Oris P. is 50, Mantis J. is 47; they 
are both bachelors; and, though some ob- 
servers maintain that Oris P. is the Planner 
and Mantis J. is the Doer, they pride 
themselves upon being equal in all things 
and to share all things—even a reputed 
fraternal check book—in common. 

Not so well known are the Taplins, 
partly because Frank E. Taplin does not 
like newsmen and emphatically dislikes 
such newsmen as roam about accompanied 
by cameras. Unlike the Van Sweringens, 
the Taplins are not usually regarded as 
equals, Frank E. Taplin being quite unmis- 
takably Chief Taplin, with Charles Taplin, 
able lawyer, acting largely as attorney for 
the Taplin interests. 

Railman Frank Taplin, 55, began his in- 
dustrial career 42 years ago, started in as 
office boy for no less famed an employer 
than John D. Rockefeller Sr. (The pres- 
ent “Taplin interests” include a vague but 
potent backing from the Rockefeller fam- 
ily, whereas the Van Sweringens are more 
directly indebted to the House of Mor- 
gan.) Mr. Taplin’s father was manager of 
the refined oil department and was later 
vice president of the old Standard Oil Co. 
But it was coal, not oil, that founded the 
Taplin future. In 1900 Mr. Taplin became 
salesman for Pittsburgh Coal Co.; by 1912 
he was sales manager. Soon he left Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., founded Cleveland & 
Western Coal Co. By 1926 his coal com- 
pany, now North American Coal Corp., 
was world’s largest producer of tonnage. 

Mr. Taplin decided that the best thing 
a big coal company could do was to buy its 
own railroad. He didn’t like (he said) the 
way the Pittsburgh & Virginia was run (it 
had gone through several receiverships), 
so be bought it. Later he acquired large 
holdings in Wheeling & Lake Erie and has 
since been attempting to put together the 
lake-to-sea system which George Gould 
had begun. 


Romantic reporters who discuss the Van 
Sweringen Rail Empire also discuss the 
Van Sweringens as Rail Emperors. On 
such a basis, however, able John J. Bernet 
should certainly be listed as at least No. 1 
Field Marshal. For though the Van 
Sweringens may handle the stocks and 
bonds, it is Mr. Bernet who has most to 
do with making the engines go and the 
cars follow them. In 1916 he took the 
Nickel Plate, commonly known as “a 
streak of rust,” and quickly made it a 


seund and paying railway. In 1927 he was. 


transferred to the Erie (not to be con- 
fused with the Wheeling & Lake Erie) and 
rapidly rehabilitated this over-capitalized 
dividend-passer. Last week was announced 
his appointment as president of both the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pere Mar- 
quette, these making the third and fourth 
Van Sweringen roads of which he has been 
president. 

Though announcement of the new Ber- 
net position was officially made, it will not 
take formal effect until the I. C. C. has 
approved it. The new Erie president will 
be Charles E. Denny, Erie vice president 
and long a Bernet man. Meanwhile W. J. 
Harahan, Chesapeake & Ohio President, 
will become its senior vice president, will 
also become senior vice president of Pere 
Marquette. Mr. Harahan became Chesa- 
peake & Ohio President in 1920. 
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He Made $70,000 


after reading 


“Beating the Stock Market” 


It had a very intriguing title—“Bratinc THe Stock MarKET.” 


E HAPPENED across a little book one evening. 
For years he had been attempting to 


do that very thing, but each year his results were the same—LOSSES. It was only a little book. But it 


was chock full of definite, vital, priceless stock market advice. 


He found the book as intriguing as its title. When he 
had finished he knew why he had failed in his stock market 
operations. He saw his every error clearly before him. He 
saw more than that—he saw why he made them. 


There were many things in the little book that he had 
never known. There were some other things that he had 
not thought of in just the way the author set them forth. 


When he had finished reading the book he saw the 
stock market analyzed for him, and saw clearly the action 
that should be taken. Then he acted, and it was only a few 
months before he found himself $70,000 richer on modest 


transactions. 


“BEATING THE STOCK MARKET” can do for you just 
what it has done for others. It would be impossible to read 
it and not benefit from it. Packed in its 155 pages are all 
the things one must know before he can succeed stock 
marketwise. Between its covers are the only rules upon 
which stock market success has ever yet been built. 


Without a knowledge of the rules and principles set 
forth in this little book, no one can ever hope to succeed. 
With this knowledge no one should fail. 


“BEATING THE StocK Market” has brought stock 
market success to countless men who heretofore had 
“played” the stock market and lost. That is why this little 
book has had a larger sale than any financial work that has 
ever been published. Every year more copies are sold than 
the previous year. It has had the greatest success of any 
financial book. It is right now in its ninth edition. 


The author of this book, R. W. McCNEEL, has been a 
financial advisor and authority for more than twenty years, 
and the book contains the life-time experience of one of 
America’s foremost financial thinkers. 

It was published to sell at $2, but through a special 
arrangement with the largest manufacturer of books in the 
United States, it is able to be offered at $1, postpaid. But 
you do not even need to risk $1, for the book will be sent 
to you without charge, to read and to benefit from without 


any expenditure at all. After having read it, you may 


return the book, or send $1, as you may elect. 


There is no reason not to do it—and it may mean the 
beginning of a new financial era for you, just as it has for 
so many others. 


Why not clip the coupon now—without obligation. 


FINANCIAL §]MIGIN JE] 
_.  RWM NEEL, DIRECTOR : 
An Aristocracy of Suecesstul Investors 


126 NEWBURY ST. 


SERVICE 


BOSTON. 


Send me a copy of ‘‘Beating The Stock Market’’ without obligation. I will either 


send one dollar or return the book. 
Name 


Address... . . 
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Horses, Flashlights 


Great among U. S. corporations, little 
known by the U. S. public, is Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., 1928 net income of 
which was $30,577,383. Yet, a public 
which might show no recognition of Union 
Carbide & Carbon probably would register 
instantly on Eveready batteries and flash- 
lights. But Evereadies are only one prod- 
uct of one of many Union Carbide & 
Carbon subsidiaries. Most of its mer- 
chandise, metallurgical and chemical, will 
always have a specialized market; it is on 
intimate terms with the silicon, the chro- 
mium, the manganese, the ethylene, the 
acetylene and many another chemical 
family, but few of its products ordinarily 
emerge into the light of common day. 

Popularly obscure may be Union Car- 
bide & Carbon, not at all is Cornelius 
Kingsley Garrison Billings, last week 
elected Union Carbide & Carbon’s Board 
Chairman. Following the death (Time, 
April 8 et seg.) of Myron Timothy Her- 
rick, who was Honorary Board Chairman, 
George O. Knapp, Board Chairman, added 
Honorary to his title and Mr. Billings, 
member of the Executive Committee, 
moved into the Chairmanship. Not car- 
bon, however, but horses provide the basis 
for Mr. Billings’ popular fame. For to 
trotting (as distinguished from running) 
horses, Mr. Billings brought not only a de- 
votion to the breeding and racing of fine 
horses, but an amateur spirit extremely 


C. K. G. BILLtIncs 


There still are amateurs. 


rare in the proverbial sport of kings. Mr. 
Billings raced many a trotter, controlled 
indeed, his own racetrack (at Memphis). 
But none of Mr. Billings’ horses ever 
raced for money and at his racetrack there 
was no betting. For (said he) it was un- 
fair for the wealthy sportsman, to whom 
money was no object, to race his horses 
against the averagé breeder who had his 
living to make in the racing business. 
Thus, though he spent millions on trotting 
horses, from them Mr. Billings never 
realized, nor tried to realize, a penny of 
profit. 

In addition to his horse breeding, Mr. 
Billings was famed also for his yachts, his 
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liberty was 


GuARANTEED by a Sealz 


0, Friday, June 19th, 1215, King John of England affixed his great 
seal to a document forced upon him by his outraged barons. This 
was the famous Magna Carta from which English-speaking peoples have 


derived many of their fundamental guarantees of liberty. Such was 





the authority of the royal seal that John’s own subsequent attempts to 


evade the provisions of the charter proved futile. 
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pictures, and for Tyron Hall, his two- 
million-dollar estate on upper Riverside 
Drive. Once, when he had-accumulated so 
many Old Masters that the walls of his 
new California estate would not accommo- 
date them all, he sold 31 canvases, in- 
cluding eight Corots, for $410,000. In 
1917 John D. Rockefeller Jr. bought 
Tyron Hall, gave it to the city. 
Bs 

Viking, Marquette 

To the large General Motors automobile 
family have come two recent additions: 
Viking, Marquette. Viking belongs to the 
Cadillac-La Salle group, employs the 
famed V-type eight cylinder motor, sells 
for less than ($1,595) the La Salle, 
just as La Salle sells for less than 
the Cadillac. Marquette is a Buick off- 
spring, made in the Buick plant, sold at 
$965 to $1,035—considerably less than the 
Buick figure. The first Vikings were 
brought out last month; the first Mar- 
quettes went on display. June 1. 


aa ss 

Gas Up 

Following general advances in the price 
of crude oil, Standard Oil of Indiana and 
Sinclair Refining (subsidiary of Sinclair 
Consolidated) announced increases in the 
wholesale price of gasoline (3¢ to 1¢ a gal- 
lon on carload lots). Meanwhile produc- 
tion continued to ride boisterously in ad- 
vance of previous figures and President 
Hoover himself was moved to call an oil- 
restriction conference which, meeting on 


TIME 


June 10, will presumably devote itself to 
the problem of discovering a combination 
in restraint of petroleum which shall not 
be a combination in restraint of trade. 


Westinghouse-Schneider 

To the second largest U. S. electrical 
manufacturing company and the largest 
individually owned French steel & electri- 
cal manufacturing company came last 
week an alliance. For Westinghouse Elec- 
tric International Co., subsidiary of West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
joined with Schneider et Cie to form a 
Westinghouse-Schneider company. The 
new company has not been named, nor has 
it been stated whether control will lie with 
the Westinghouse or with the Schneider 
portion of the combination. The laws of 
France, however, require that the majority 
of the directorate shall be French citizens 
and Eugene Schneider, head of Schneider 
et Cie, will be Board Chairman. Westing- 
house International’s President L. A. Os- 
borne will be vice-chairman. 

Schneider et Cie was established more 
than 100 years ago, has been under man- 
agement of the Schneider family for 86 
years. Important electrically, Schneider’s 
chief industrial activity is in locomotives, 
steam turbines and in continental produc- 
tion of iron, coke, steel. Chief competitor 
of Westinghouse-Schneider will be Al- 
strom, formed in 1928 as a union of 
French affiliates of International General 
Electric and the Société Alsacienne de 
Constructions Méchaniques. Thus West- 





Information for Traders 


HE successful trader in securities needs 
pm have at his daily call, current devel- 
opments in the issues in which he is directly 
interested and timely information covering 
stock market movements. JOur Informa- 
tion Department, comprising a staff of our 
most experienced market statisticians work- 
ing under the direct supervision of two part- 
ners of this firm, provides our customers 


daily with the kind of data they require. 


This service is available at all of our offices. We shall be glad 
to discuss with you, in detail, how to open an account with us. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLisuep 1888 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 


PORTLAND, ME. 
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inghouse and General Electric, long U. S. 
competitors, have extended their competi- 
tion through international alliances. 


Westinghouse. Main products of an 


organization such as Westinghouse are tur- . 


bines, dynamos, circuit-breakers and many 
another mechanism readily comprehensible 
only to persons who can casually refer to.a 
slide-rule as a “slip-stick,” and to whom 
kilowatts, volts and amperes are common- 
place phenomena of everyday existence. In 
addition, however, to an extensive line of 
products concerned with the making and 
transmitting of electric power, Westing- 
house also make many a household electri- 
cal device. Westinghouse built the 
world’s first broadcasting station (KDKA, 


Pittsburgh) and shares with General Elec- ., 





© Keystone 
WESTINGHOUSE’S ROBERTSON 


He finds magic in praise. 


tric (on a 40-60 basis) in the making of 
all equipment for Radio Corp. of America. 
Westinghouse also has contracts with Bald- 
win Locomotive Works for the building 
of electric locomotives, owns an electric 
elevator company, and has supplied the 
equipment for many a municipal street 
railroad and street lighting system. 

One current Westinghouse activity, of 
particular interest to city-dwellers, is the 
development of welded v. riveted steel 
structures. Most immediately noticeable 
difference between the welded and riveted 
building is that on the welded building no 
automatic hammers beat a machine-gun 
fire on the neighborhood’s peace and quiet 
as beams are welded, not riveted, together. 
But Westinghouse also maintains that the 
welded building is lighter and stronger. 
Thus far only a few welded buildings have 
been erected, partly because building codes 
almost always specify riveted structures; 
but in such buildings and bridges as have 
been welded instead of hammered together 
results have been uniformly satisfactory. 
An early example of the welded structure 
is found in the 18-story-high book stacks 
in the library of Yale University. 


Westinghouse »v, General Electric. 
Potent as is Westinghouse, it is somewhat 
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overshadowed in actual size and much 
overshadowed in popular imagination by 
General Electric, much as Founder George 
Westinghouse* is overshadowed by Thomas 
Edison. Relative sizes of the two com- 
panies is best indicated by the following 
figures : 


General Electric 


RC ee ere $337,189,422 

1928 Net Income ond @ $4s199,000 

1929 Net (1st quarter)..... 14,506,000 
Westinghouse 

RE NIN a oe oie cove ov 4 $189,050,302 

1928 Net Income.......... 20,814,940 

1929 Net (1st quarter)..... 5,631,700 


Meanwhile Western Electric, great sub- 
sidiary of even greater American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, showed a 1928 net in- 
come of $19,707,889. 


Board Chairman Robertson. Many a 
competent executive has Westinghouse had 
since its reorganization in 1908, but never 
a man who has caught the popular imagi- 
nation like Owen D. Young, Board Chair- 
man of General Electric. After the death 
of General Guy Eastman Tripp (Time, 
June 27, 1927) Manhattan’s Paul Drennan 
Cravath became Acting Chairman. He, 
able lawyer, sought for an able electrical 
man to become Westinghouse tycoon, 
found in Andrew Wells Robertson a likely 
candidate. So, last January Lawyer Cra- 
vath retired from Acting Chairmanship, 
Mr. Robertson became Board Chairman. 

Modest, unsensational, Chairman Rob- 
ertson took office with no broad statement 
of policies, no announcements of what he 
would speedily and efficiently do. “I want 
to sit across a desk with the men and 
women who make Westinghouse what it is 
today until I know them .. . only then 
can I attempt some of the things that a 
chairman of the board ought to do,” said 
he. 

Interest in personnel relations has been 
the outstanding characteristic of Chairman 
Robertson’s career—not personnel in the 
sense of brakemen and janitors, but with 
reference to the junior executives. 
While still a very young man_ he 
met people while selling aluminum pots 
and pans from door to door. He met more 
people while working in a sawmill, keeping 
books, deckhanding on a lake steamer, 
writing for a newspaper and running a 
bathhouse. After teaching school for four 
years, he entered Allegheny College, where 
he paid his way by running a boarding 
house. While studying law in Pittsburgh 
he started a private school, taught boys in 
the morning, studied law afternoons and 
evenings. 

Said Mr. Robertson: “There is an un- 
conscious tendency in business not only to 
fail to give credit to junior members of the 
organization . . . but actually to take it 
away from them. I have found that there 
is an unbelievable magic in frankly ten- 
dered credit and praise.” 


*George Westinghouse is probably best known 
hot in connection with electricity but for his 
air-brake, which, patented in 1869, made possible 
the modern fast train. It was also Westing- 
house who discovered how to send gas through 
long distance pipes. Chief electrical accomplish- 
ments included the making of dynamos for the 
Power plants of Niagara Falls and for the 
London and New York rapid transit systems. 

















This investment service saves time 


and worry even in your absence 


Business has a long arm these days. Not even in mid- 
ocean is a busy man free from its clamor for his 
attention. Because of these constantly increasing 
demands for your time you seek new ways of saving 
moments here and there. In making your invest- 
ments, for example, there are hours to be saved if you 
are still selecting securities by a personal study of 
investment markets. 

Most busy men nowadays rely on one or two 
nationally-known investment houses to give them in- 
vestment advice. The National City Company makes 
a specialty of this time-and-worry-saving service to 
investors by maintaining branch offices in 50 Ameri- | 
can cities. Just telephone the nearest office—one of 
our investment advisors will gladly help you select 
new issues from widely diversified lists of carefully 
investigated securities. Abroad you will find the same 


service, 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 





BONDS 


which are CONVERTIBLE 


into Common Stocks of 
CHAIN STORE COMPANIES 


THESE bonds afford the investor the security of 
senior obligations, yield an attractive return, and 


possess potentialities for enhancement in value by 
conversion into the common stocks of profitably 


expanding chain store companies. 


5 


Complete descriptions of these securities will be 
furnished upon request. Ask for List No. 149 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 


ATE 


In responding to an advertisement 
say you saw itin TIME 


WANT a new business 
profession of your own, 
with all the trade you 
can attend to? Then be- 


* . come afoot ot saci 
° and in a few weeks earn big income in service f ees —not 
Checks mailed every 6 months medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home training, no 
On sums of $100 and up and month- further capital needed, no goods to buy, no agency. 
ly savings. Let ussend you informa- Address 
tion «bout this safe and high yielding STEPHENSON LABORATORY 
investment. Your money draws 
interest from date received. You 5 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
may withdraw your ye with earn- — or 
ings at any time upon 30 days’ notice. i 
Operating under supervision State of Do you sell in England? 
Texas. JApproved First Mortgage , : > tae i f 
security, Building and Loan Certifi- Would you like to? President of prominent New 
cates are unquestionably the safest York Corporation with experience both sides of 
form of American Investment. Atlantic, is retiring from present, position to live 
Business by mail—no matter where in England. On August rst, he will open an office 
you live. Warte ror Free Boox.er. in Liverpool and wishes to represent several 
4 American firms. 


Standard Bldg. & Loan Assn, Wightman-Hicks Inc., 21 East goth St., New York 


Authorized Capital $5,000,000.00 
721 Burkburnett Bldg. Fort Worth, Texas 
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| MEDICINE 


“Health Foods” 


-That comprehensively named _subdivi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture— 
the Food, Drug & Insecticide Administra- 
tion—last week tactfully published warn- 
ing against exaggerated exploitation of the 
new “health foods.” Those foods include 
whole wheat, rye, oats, bran and their mix- 
tures, mineral and imitation mineral 
waters, candy containing calcium, iodized 
salts, foods with phosphates added, carrot 
flour bread, a laxative drug, chewing gum 
containing phenolphthalein (coal tar ca- 
thartic). Advertising and labeling has 
tended to make illogical consumers be- 
lieve that ordinary diet is insufficient for 
health, that one or another of such prod- 
ucts must be used to avoid nutritional dis- 
aster. Said Lawyer-Director Walter Gil- 
bert Campbell of the Administration: 
“So-called ‘health-giving’ biscuits, foods 
and waters are not only a waste of money 
if purchased for their curative properties 
but are responsible for a more serious loss 
because their use is relied upon as a sub- 
titute for appropriate corrective measures, 
such as a proper diet, exercise and sun- 
shine.” 

During the past few months food manu- 
facturers have begun to commercialize ir- 
radiated food. Such products have been 
exposed to natural or artificial ultra-viotiet 
light, which builds up in them the valuable 
antirachitic Vitamin D. Dr. Harry Steen- 
bock of the University of Wisconsin, nota- 
bly among others, developed irradiation on 
a scientific basis. “But,” said food & 
drug officials last week, “‘ordinary sunshine 
is rich in ultra-violet rays, and provides 
Vitamin D in abundance. The use of a 
drugged food, therefore, is needless to 
persons getting plenty of sunshine.” The 
valid argument of the irradiated food pre- 
parers is that in cities, especially smoky 
cities, people do not get sufficient sun- 
shine. 

The advice of the Food, Drug & In- 
secticide Administration to “health food” 
| purveyors was this warning: Drop the 
word “health” from your advertisements 
| and labels. Substitute, if you please, 

“wholesome.” 








While the Government last week was 
industriously warning the major portion of 
the people against unnecessary “health 
foods,” it was just as industriously urging 
hill-billies, cajuns, crackers, Poor Whites 
and Negroes to eat what they consider 
“health foods.” Their normal diet con- 
sists largely of white flour, cornmeal, 

| hominy grits, molasses, fat pork, sweet 
| potatoes. Those foods do not constitute 
a balanced diet. Consequently pellagra is 
widespread in the South. The Government 
recommends the addition of yeast, whole 
wheat, whole milk, canned tomatoes. 
—~»>—_ 
Dennett Echo 

Last week’s reverberations of the Mrs. 
Mary Ware Dennett obscenity trial 
(Time, May 6): 

Mrs. Dennett, fined $300 for mailing 
her “obscene” pamphlet, The Sex Side of 
Life, appealed the conviction. She said 
that she would go to jail rather than pay. 

C. E. Dunbar, Washington postoffice in- 
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spector, volunteered that he had tricked 
Mrs. Dennett into sending her pamphlet 
to a “Mrs. Carl A. Miles” (himself), at 
Grottoes, Va. An official of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, he said, 
had urged him to attack her. 

Publicity from the trial and conviction 
brought Mrs. Dennett too-lot orders for 
her pamphlet. She despatched them by 
express, over which the Post Office De- 
partment has no censorial jurisdiction. 

Protagonists of unrestricted sex educa- 
tion gave Mrs. Dennett a mass meeting in 
Manhattan. Dr. Edward Loughborough 
Keyes, president of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, presided. Dr. Robert 
Latou Dickinson of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, energetic in maternal 
health work, resolved that some permanent 
agency be formed to study and act on sex 
education, sex literature. The mass meet- 
ing approved unanimously, except for 
Canon William Sheafe Chase of Christ 
Church, Brooklyn. He, who had abetted 
the conviction of Mrs. Dennett, sat in the 
gallery silent, watchful, preparing to con- 
tinue his denunciation in debate and lec- 
ture. 


ns 
yY 








Tuberculosis Meeting 


The 25th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association at Atlantic 
City last week provided a summary of the 
U. S. Tuberculosis situation. 

Estimated number of people infected: 
goo,oco cases. Sanatorium beds existing 
for their care: 67,270. Result: doctors, 
nurses, public health officials and the N. 
T. A. must get after cases roaming at large. 
Between 3% and 4% of children have 
childhood tuberculosis. Half of those chil- 
dren overcome their infection (by rest, 
good food, outdoor life). The other half 
develop true pulmonary tuberculosis (the 
type that kills) when they become adoles- 
cents. About the same number of boys and 
girls, who never had the childhood form, 
catch it from others when they grow up. 

Three good means of diagnosis for early 
tuberculosis exist: X-rays; tuberculin 
tests; precipitation of a suspect’s blood 
serum by fatty phosphatide fractions of 
the tuberculosis germ.* 

Mild doses of infection immunize a per- 
son. Massive doses present great future 
dangers. Attempts to vaccinate babies 
with living cultures of the germs are likely 
to prove harmful, because it has been im- 
possible to free such vaccines from viru- 
lent, deadly germs. 

eee 
Sugar Throat? 

Despatches from Atlantic City, where 
the American Laryngological Association 
held its annual meeting last week, quoted 
its retiring president, Charles W. Richard- 
son of Washington, as declaring: ‘With 
Americans consuming sugar at the rate of 
105 lb. per capita annually, which amounts 
to better than a third of a teacup daily, 
many diseases of the throat and nose can 
be traced directly to that cause.” Later, 
Dr. Richardson vigorously refused to ex- 
plain any bad effect sugar might have on 
nose or throat. 


*The precipitation test is especially precious 
to distinguish tuberculosis meningitis from other 
forms of that brain disease. 
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Cut costs and increase sales 


Is there anything more the business man can hope for? 
What more is there to profit-making than widening the 
margin between income and outgo? All business plans 
are variations of effort to pull further apart these two 
curves — making sales go up faster than costs rise, and 
making the cost curve drop if you can. 


Where? and how? to do it 


Where can it be done? In metropolitan New York, the 
largest single concentrated market in the world, with 
high living standards and a remarkable readiness to buy 
—a market of special value in itself and with a wonder- 
ful plus in its influence on the purchasing of the rest of 
the United States. 


How can it be done? Cut sales costs in New York by 
forgetting the idea of branch stocks and, instead, letting 
Bush Distribution Service take all the responsibility for 
receiving, warehousing and delivering your goods. Bush 
Distribution Service has the physical equipment, the 
personnel, the know-how, the experience to handle your 
goods at lower costs than you could do it yourself. Bush 
Distribution Service is saving money for scores of manu- 
facturers and sales concerns in the New York zone. 


Spot stocks will mean readier sales and surer re-sales 
for you. Quick, certain deliveries in perfect condition 
will eliminate cancellations, substitutions for “out of 
stock,” and any amount of friction that kills off sales: 
instead you will find full confidence and that good will 
in the trade that every producer longs to have. 


Write now for full information. To be sure of a speci- 
fic answer, outline your special problems. Our booklet, 
“Distribution Perfected,” gives you our standard practice. 
We will gladly supplement that with special suggestions 
adapted to your needs. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 


New York, N. Y. 
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¢ Drury’s Choice cor 
© Five times has the Protestant Episcopal dis 
f diocese of Pennsylvania chosen a bishop ss 
5 coadjutor to assist and eventually succeed Bal 
f | Pennsylvania’s Bishop Thomas James Gar- ws 
y land (Time, May 20). Five times have pa 
f | the chosen refused to accept the position. pon 
4 A a dec 
i Important Business | . = 
» nar 

© if i 
f HERE is no business more important-—more stable—more the 
0 necessary than insurance. Without it the immense and com: suc 
f plicated credit structure which vitalizes modern business Ang 
would fall like a house of cards. Basically, insurance began as a : doct 

© simple agency through which business losses of individuals are Bees 
f absorbed by a large public and distributed over a wide territory. ed ‘ 
o So it has continued for more than six centuries, surviving a , ; a , F 
4 myriad of commercial upheavals, continuing to grow in impor- fe G, 4 and 
f tance, and proving readily adaptable to changing conditions and \e ‘ ; stor 
0 new developments. : - ; of h 
f min 
4 In the United States insurance had its beginnings in the early ai a The 
colonial periods. The average age of representative companies : “ji Coff 

f in this country is sixty years. These companies have grown as : : lashe 
© the country has grown. Their continued growth is assured. Bae : “ae 
f Insuranshares Corporation of Delaware, an investment company, nner a he w 
is making the major portion of its investments in insurance ong he . 

f stocks. Under expert management, the most careful selection is gravl 
© made in a field in which the element of speculation upon future appe 
f usefulness or necessity of the business has been reduced to the Th 
0 dwindling point. the « 
f St. Paut’s Drury a, 
. ° Ors | 

( Full information will be sent upon request. His questions were “unparalleled.” form 
4 The last to do so was Dr. Samuel Smith there 
{ Drury who last week said that “since . . . this ¢ 
INSURANSHARES CORPORATION of NEW YORK | the nature of this appointment must be of oe 
eidialibainn _ a wholly indeterminate nature I feel no — 
: | longer impelled to leave work of assured par 

€ sara 49 Wall Street, New York San Francisco y usefulness to accept the post, honorable of Pr 
f | as it is.” Steve 
A (| By “indeterminate nature” Dr. Drury = 
a Raa a ee ee | meant that he could not tell when he would P cb 
succeed Bishop Garland, which is the in- ors 


alienable right of all bishop coadjutors Toh 
when their bishops retire or die. When he Wilso 


e @ 
Long, straight drives icincisttm er cet 


The Bishop, who is 62, refused to name a choos: 


REDDY TEES date. He called the Drury question “un- Chie 
i? paralleled in church history.” ae 
Was el 

am his no 

It’s easier to get ice long drives when ; ars Walke 
your ball is up on a Reddy Tee. A Reddy Presbyterians in St. Paul ~ 3 
lets you get the ball at just the right height “Mighty kingdoms will emerge from the Gret 
for along, straight poke. There is no sand wilderness and stately palaces and solemn definit 

° . ° temples with gilded spires. . . .” Thus, in 

to soil the hands, spoil the grip and, as | the traditional periods of explorers, Wo 
so often happens, foozle the shot. The prophesied one Jonathan Carver in 1796, bate tl 
Reddy Tee was invented by a lover of when he beheld the Mississippi from a each ¢ 
golf—his contribution to your pleasure. place which is now St. Paul. It was not aa 
Reddy Tees are put up in boxes of 18— till many years later, however, that St. oe 
: Paul’s first settler Pierre (‘‘Pig’s Eye’) evange 
a tee for every hole. Your professional Parrant built his log cabin there. During is nee 
has them on sale. that time Major Gustavus A. Loomis and rights- 
the Rev. Thomas S. Williamson were started 
The ‘ y bringing Presbyterianism from the East to : og 
Minnesota which was then the West. Since Aa 
RE D D y TE E e| then the faith and credos of Presbyterians IME 
have flourished well in Twin Cities, Minne- Div 
_ | apolis & St. Paul. ati 
2 ee 99 Last week St. Paul became the very € \ 

Buy from your Pro | centre of Presbyterianism, as commis- other 
sioners and delegates convened there for re 
| 





| their Church’s r41st Generai Assembly, 
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guests of the House of Hope Church. 


Nervous guests and excited, prepared to | 


do and witness mighty things. 

Princeton. Majority and minority 
committees propose, the General Assembly 
disposes. Last week the Assembly had to 
consider a question which had wearied and 
vexed Presbyterians for three years. In 
Baltimore, San Francisco, Tulsa, General 
Assemblies had tabled it, referred it to 
committees, reported upon it. Wondered 
commissioners: would this year’s Assembly 
decide? The question was: should the gov- 
ernment of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary be changed? Upon the answer, even 
if it remained implicit, largely depended 
the Assembly’s choice for Moderator (to 
succeed Dr. Hugo Kelso Walker of Los 
Angeles) and the policy and perhaps the 
doctrine of the greatest, wealthiest, oldest 
Presbyterian seminary in the U. S. 

For several months, ultra-Fundamental 
and orthodox Dr. Samuel L. Craig had 
stormed, often discourteously, in the pages 


of his weekly, The Presbyterian. He ful- | 


minated against the President of Union 
Theological Seminary, Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, because he seemed liberal. He 
lashed the President of the Princeton 








Seminary, Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, because | 


| Home ..1n an office building 


he wanted the change. With holy passion 
he appealed to his readers to realize the 
gravity of the question. There were other 
appeals for prayers, for votes. 

The impending change meant vesting 
the control of the Seminary in one board 
consisting of the present board of direc- 
tors and the board of trustees. These now 
form two individual groups, between whom 
there has been much friction. Slight though 
this change might seem to laity, Dr. Craig 
perceived therein the horrid possibility that 
President Stevenson might thus gain great 
individual power, that the dour orthodoxy 
oi Princeton might become liberalized. Dr. 
Stevenson once said that he wanted Prince- 
ton to represent the whole Presbyterian 
church, instead of only the right wing of 
Presbyterianism. Dr. Craig, mouthpiece 
ot the Right Wing, was assisted by Drs. 


John Gresham Machen and Robert Dick | 


Wilson of the Princeton Seminary. 

The first skirmish at St. Paul came with 
choosing a Moderator. The Craig factions 
supported Dr. Robert Dick Wilson. But 
Chicago’s Dr. Cleland Boyd McAfee 
was elected. He, last year, had withdrawn 
his nomination in favor of Dr. Hugo Kelso 
Walker. That helped his election this year. 
But Dr. McAfee, though only slightly 
liberal, is more so than Dr. Wilson. The 
first and important victory, therefore, 
definitely went to the liberals. 


Women. Unanimously and with no de- | 


bate the Presbyterians voted to submit to 


each of the Church’s 214 Presbyteries the | 


question of whether women should be 
allowed to become ministers, elders, lay 
evangelists. A majority Presbytery vote 
ls needed to carry the measure. The 
ights-for-Presbyterian-women movement 
started many years ago, seems ready now 
to succeed. Its leaders are Mrs. Fred 
Smith Bennett, Miss Margaret E. Hodge 
(Time, March 18). 

Divorce. Proposal to eliminate “wilful 
desertion” as Presbyterian grounds for di- 
vorce was defeated, Infidelity is the only 
other divorce-cause recognized by the 
Church. 


Debt. Philadelphia’s Banker James 









Your office is a half-time 
home . . . Its equipment 
affects your work as 
home surroundings affect 
leisure hours 


\ DAY at business ... half your 
waking time. It’s really home 
No. 2 for every man, though it is in 
an office building. Why not make it 
comfortable, livable . . . with sur- 
roundings that inspire better work. 
Hundreds of businesses have 
achieved pleasant office surroundings 
with up-to-date Art Metal Equip- 
ment. Their morale is high... 
personnel functions smoothly without 
irritation or delay. Success is re- 
flected by their well-kept home. 
Whatever your needs, Art Metal 
can fill them. Desks for executives 
or staff; files 
for every pos- 
sible require- 





ment; fire safes of permanent, pre- 
tested protection; shelving; any office 
piece . . . designed by engineers 
with forty-one years’ experience . . 
executed by master craftsmen, and 
reasonably priced. Best of all, first 
cost is last, since steel does not splin- 
ter, break or warp. And steel reduces 
fire hazard...affords greater security. 
See this attractive furniture and 
equipment finished in natural wood 
grains or rich olive green. See the 
wide variety of price and line... the 
most diversified line in the world. On 
display locally in over 500 cities. 


’ Write for beautiful color booklet 


of office interiors ... free 


“Equipping the Modern Office” is illustrated 
with paintings by Lurelle Van Ardsdale Guild, 
widely known New York decorator. They 
suggest a few of the pleasing and practical 
office interiors that may be achieved through 
the use of Art Metal Equipment. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy along with any of the 


catalogs listed below. Just write, mentioning 


the ones you wish. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


0 Desks 

0 Plan Files 
O Fire Safes 
(C0 Shelving 


() Upright Unit Files 

(0 Counter Height Files 

(0 Horizontal Sectional Files 
(0 Postindex Visible Files 
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20% to 100% less duplication of 
effort. Fewer writings. Fewer 
errors. Simplifies office routine. 
95% productive time per operator. 
Lower overhead, fewer operators. 





Quite ‘‘Spatty”’ 

S. Rauh & Company, 310-18 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. for fifty years 3. 
has been the world’s largest and foremost 
maker of finest spats. 











On every avenue it seems one will find 
Rauh’s STANDARD Spats. 


The spat business calls for a large 
volume of small shipments, as a rule, 
some of which go by express and some by 
parcel post. 













The experience of one of the Mani- Fold 
men in designing a form for cutting down 
still further the cost of S. Rauh & Com- 
pany’s business records is most interest- 
ing. The problem here was to combine 
express receipts and label with those used 
for shipment by parcel post. This problem 
was solved by the Mani-Fold man in this 
ingenious manner: 

The shipping label and the part of the 
express receipt which is pasted on the 
package is on the right hand side of one 
part of the several part continuous 
Mani-Fold form the Rauh concern uses. 
When it is an express shipment the left 
hand side of this part, which pertains 
only to parcel post shipments is torn off 
and, of course, the label and express stub 4 
are pasted on the shipment. If, however, ‘ 














A HALF CENTURY ONE HOUSE 
HAS MADE SPATS 
Now they cut spat-billing costs 







30% saving in carbon paper costs. 
Dollars and cents economy. 










it is a shipment going by parcel post, 5 2507 m7 es 2 ie 
then the express stub is torn off and the 5. D7 to Th improvement in | 

é ‘ appearance with appreciable eco- | 
label, as well as the information for the nomies in printing. 
postmaster, is pasted on the package. 6. Accurate registration of forms with | 





as many copies as needed. 
Get Sample Form. But TIME'S | 
pages are not large enough to tell the | 
whole story of this simple and typical 
Mani-Fold time and money saver. Write 
for a sample ef the form and full details 
of Mani-Fold forms to The Mani-Fold 
Company, Division United Autographic 
Register Company, 13,364 Coit Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Thus without any extra work or 
waste in paper the Mani-Fold 
Method combines a label and express 
form, together with the necessary stub 
for parcel post shipments. 



















| Six superiorities sold ‘‘Spat’’ mak- 
ers. These six superiorities of *The 
| Mani-Fold Method of Continuous Forms 
| sold the spat makers as they have sold 
thousands of others in America and 

























England: ' P ? " *Trade-mark trade-name fora method of con- 
1.. 50% saving in time. Mani-Fold ane Eee which conti: ~_— sly operate to re- 
‘ a Ae RENEE . duce cost of routine-record writings in every | 
ms 2° oe 
spe ds routine ; gets records out on type of business— butcher, baker, and electric- 
time, and right. light maker. 
enc toe —mmms ADVERTISEMENT ___ a . 










CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Herbert Witherspoon, President. In- 
structors of world-wide fame. Accred- 
ited. All branches of Music and 
Dramatic Art. Certificates, Degrees, 
Diplomas. Dormitory. 85 FREE FEL- 
LOWSHIPS. 63rd year. Summer Session, 
June 24. Fall Session, Sept. 9. Catalog. | 









TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Sailings in June, July; motor trips to Italian 
Hill Towns, the Riviera, Swiss mountain passes, 
Thames Valley, Shakespeare Country, Scottish 
Highlands, Chateau Country. 


$308 to $1405 Send for booklet 


TEMPLE SSTOURS 


447-T Park Sq. Building, Boston 










Address, CARL D. KINSEY, Manager. 


905 Chteste! Musical College Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Willison Smith, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, announced that for the first 
time in its history the church is free of 
debt. 

Merger. Lately no cry has sounded 
more often in the religious world than 
the yd of “unity.” And no place in the 
U. has it rung more loudly than it did 
co week in St. Paul. By an emphatic 
rising vote the Presbyterians authorized 
immediate consideration of a merger with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, and the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States (Presbyterian 
Church South). Commissions were to be 
elected to confer with similar commis- 
sions from the other churches. Manhat- 
tan’s Dr. Robert Elliott Speer was elected 
a delegate to confer on union with the Re- 
formed Church Synod (Dutch Reformed 
Church) which convenes this month in 
Holland, Mich. It seemed indeed last 
week that mighty churchly kingdoms might 
emerge from the St. Paul convention. 


In Scotland, Presbyterians did unite 
last week. After 93 years of schism, the 
assemblies of the Church of Scotland and 
the United Free Church voted last week 
for a reunion which will become effective 
in October. Only a few members of the 
United Free Church, led by Member of 
Parliament James Barr, a Socialist, said 
they would not join, threatened ‘“‘to go out 
into the wilderness and carry on their 
church.” 

eee ene 


“People of Good Will” 


When nations make a treaty, most of 
their citizens take it for granted that that 
is that; that the proper state authorities 
will thereafter see to it that the treaty is 
recorded, remembered, honored, enforced 
—or abrogated if necessity impels. Not so 
lightly do 186 British and U. S. ministers 
and educators regard the so-called Kellogg 
Treaty lately solemnized in Paris between 
the U. S., Britain and 13 other nations, 
renouncing war. The 186, deeming this a 
super-treaty worthy of super-ratification, 
signed and last week issued a super-pledge 
called a “British-American Message to the 
Churches and to All People of Good Will.” 
They said they accepted the Kellogg 
Treaty “in spirit and in fact” and would 
“discountenance any and all expressions or 
acts which contemplate as possible the use 
of any but pacific means for the settlement 
of disputes or conflicts, etc., etc.” Super- 
pledge was longer than super-treaty. 

The World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches was the 
name under which the 186 signatories 
placed themselves. Among U. S. sign1- 
tories were such notables as Bishop James 
Cannon Jr., Dr. Samuel Parkes Cadman, 
Bishop James Edward Freeman, Dean 
William Scarlett. Among famed Britishers 
were Rabbi Joseph Herman Hertz, Dean 
William Ralph Inge, Bishop Arthur Foley 
Winnington Ingram, Randall Thomas 
Baron Davidson, onetime Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Among famed U. S. Church- 
men who did not sign were such men as 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, Bishop William 
Thomas Manning. The outstanding British 
absentee was Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate 
of All England. 
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Lorimer v. Long 


Editor George Horace Lorimer’s Satur- 
day Evening Post has a weekly circulation 
of three million. Editor Ray Long’s Cos- 
mopolitan (owned by Publisher William 
Randolph Hearst) has a monthly circula- 


tion of 1,620,000. Lately these two able | 
men have been engaged in a little game of | 
magazine golf; and now the score is all | 
even at the turn—Editor Long with Calvin | 


Coolidge’s autobiography appearing in 
Cosmopolitan ; Editor Lorimer with a con- 
tract for the life story of Alfred Emanuel 
Smith tucked snugly away in his safe. 





SATEVEPOST’S LORIMER 
Close at his heels came Mr. Hearst. 


Last week something occurred to bring 
forth the question: Will Editor Lorimer 
soon be “one up” on Editor Long? That 
something was this: 

To the White House went Editor Lori- 
mer, there to dine with President Hoover, 
then to spend the night in a White House 











guest chamber. Over the dinner table. and | 


later, up in the second story White House 
den, President and Editor talked. What 
they talked about, no one knows. From 
the Executive Offices came no statement. 
To newsgatherers Editor Lorimer said 


nothing, except that his was a “‘social, per- | 


sonal visit.” 

But the newsgatherers, other editors, 
journalists were set to thinking. Dur- 
ing the presidential campaign, they remem- 
bered, The Saturday Evening Post said 
many a kind word about Nominee Hoover, 


in articles, in editorials. So now, asked | 
observers of the magazine golf, is Presi- 


dent Hoover about to return those favors 
by promising to write his autobiography 
for the Post after his term is ended? The 
observers recalled, not without amusement, | 
that Editor Lorimer had evened the score 
with a long, well directed putt. While 
many were waiting with some interest the 
appearance of Citizen Coolidge’s life his- 
tory, Editor Lorimer quietly announced 
that he had signed up Citizen Smith for 





Post articles. Many were astounded, sur- 
prised. Little had magazinemen dreamed 


SPEAKING OF NET PROFITS 


COULD YOU 
MAKE MONEY 


BY LOSING 
DEALERS 


? 


ANY manufacturers could. Close study 
of where profit stops and loss begins in 


the development of trade outlets discloses 
some amazing facts. 


Three-quarters of all the dealers in one 
important class could go out of business and 
the effect on gross sales would be negligible 
—an immediate loss of only 16%, which 
would soon be absorbed by the successful 
one-fourth of the dealers remaining. 


How many of the unprofitable dealers 
in this industry—and in yours—can be 
built into valuable accounts through a new 
program? What are the methods? 


Sound retail promotion and modern 
advertising are answering these and similar 
questions with profit for a growing list of 
manufacturers, of whom we serve many. 


With nation-wide facilities for market 
study, this organization enables advertisers 
to build better sales on the figure facts of 
business, 


FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 
247 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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that strong Republican, quite dry Saturday 
Evening Post would publish words written 
by strong Democratic, very wet Citizen 
Smith. Least of all, it was said, did Editor 
Long have any such dreams. 


Others gave another reason why Citizen 


east gate, than Publisher Hearst drove in 
through the west gate. He, with Mrs. 
Hearst, took lunch with the President “by 
special invitation.” Again statements from 
any of the lunchers were lacking, but the 
coincidence set people wondering who 
would win the race, which is sure to come 


Smith did not agree to write for Editor 
Long’s Cosmopolitan. Publisher Hearst 
and Citizen Smith are far from friendly, 
and, it was said, when a Cosmopolitan 
spokesman asked why Smith had not sug- 
gested that he write for that magazine, a 
Smith spokesman replied: 


“You'd better ask Mr. Smith about that. 
He'll tell you.” 


Hardly had Editor Lorimer driven from 
the White House grounds through the 


among publishers and editors, for Hoover 
articles. 

Readers of public prints recalled that 
only a few weeks before he sat down to 
this luncheon,. Publisher Hearst had sat the 
President down pretty hard on the subject 
of Prohibition, in his national broadside 
against the Hoover speech in Manhattan 
to the Associated Press, which Publisher 
Hearst called “a blank cartridge fired 
against a blank wall” (Trme, May 13). 


Investment Account 
Administration 





Pre-arranged Protection 


RASSUS was the Roman financier 
whose millions made him the colleague 
of Caesar and Pompey in the First Trium- 
virate. How did he make his millions? 
Investment 
One way was this: Whenever from his villa 
on one of the seven hills of Rome he saw 
a fire break out, he dashed to the spot with 
his band of trained slaves equipped with 
buckets and ladders, bought from the fran- 
tic owner the blazing building for a trifling 
sum, then sent in his fire fighters. 


Account 
Administration 


as we have put 
it into practice How much fairer to the property owner is 
_ . 7a the present practice of pre-arranged protec- 
is the scientific tion! A comparatively small premium paid 
in advance insures him against loss. 





and systematic 
Closely analogous to the protection offered 
by insurance to the owner of real property 
is the safeguarding of invested capital af- 
forded by Investment Account Administra- 
tion. It is Pre-arranged Protection. 


supervision of 
Investment Ac- 


counts along 
This plan assists the investor in establishing 
a program designed to accomplish his own 
particular objectives. Thereafter it relieves 
him of the detail incident to its operation 
but leaves him in full control of the account 


by the Investor. itself. 


lines laid down 


in each instance 


We shall be pleased to acquaint in- 
vestors with the nature of the plan. 


Ww: W ‘[OWNSEND *& -Co 


INCORPORATED 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Liberty Bank Building 
Buffalo 


Denison Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








Block & Hearst 


For 20 years Publisher Paul Block has 
been expanding his business, buying a 
newspaper here, a newspaper there. Today 
he owns the Newark Star-Eagle, the 
Brooklyn Standard-Union, the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette and two other dailies. All are 
profit-makers. 

Last week Publisher Block began a new 
chapter in his journalistic adventures. But 
this time he did not buy a newspaper. In- 











© International 


“THs MAN BLock” 
In Pittsburgh, Hearst had to admire. 
stead, he acquired the sole right to sell 


all the national advertising space for 
William Randolph Hearst’s New York 


_ American. The agreement came thus: 


To Publisher Hearst, as is generally 
known, the American is more of a political 
pride than a profitable joy. Sometimes it 
makes money; more times it does not. 
Not long ago, with this fact in mind, Pub- 
lisher Hearst cast his eye about, saw Pub- 
lisher Block making money as a com- 
petitor in Pittsburgh (Time, Aug. 13); 
saw him conducting also a large, self-sup- 
porting business in selling space for news- 
papers not owned by him in cities far 
from where they are published. Publisher 
Hearst remarked that he would like to be 
interested in newspapers with “this man 
Block.” Conferences and the American 
agreement resulted. Publisher Hearst was 
pleased to have much worry suddenly re- 
moved from his large but heavily burdened 
shoulders. Pleased also was Publisher 
Block, for with the added worry to his 
shoulders came added opportunities. The 
agreement meant a closer association be- 
tween the two publishers, and friends of 
Mr. Block argued this possibility: were 
Mr. Block to keep the American substan- 
tially out of the red, might it not some day 
be profitable for him to buy the news- 
paper? And might not that lead Publisher 
Block to buy other Hearstpapers? Pub- 
lisher Hearst is 66, a selling-out age; Pub- 
lisher Block is 52, a good age for buying. 
eo 
Mack Through 

The three leading newspaper chains are: 
Hearst papers (28), Scripps-Howard pa- 
pers (24), Gannett papers (17). Last week 
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— Tenner rrr SSS? 
the Scripps-Howard chain took on a link. , 
bought the Buffalo Evening Times and | * 
iS Sunday Times for some six million dollars. - | 2& ©» . — oe & B-.A 6.2 BB” 
a A half-century ago, in the same year 
'y that the late E. W. Scripps was establish- ee 8.2 Fe SY i i Ate 
e ing the first of his chain, the Cleveland 
h Press, Norman Edward Mack, a Canadian 
re country boy who had learned about adver- Independent Management 
tising in Chicago, was establishing the 
Ww Times in Buffalo. At first it was a Sunday 
ut paper only. In 1883, he made it a daily. is a spear that Knows no brother 
n- It served him well, and he it, during a 
career of which the high mark was the Quality of investment trust management determines 
Mack chairmanship of the Democratic Na- quantity of investment trust income. Income that will 
tional Committee (1908). Upon selling age : B F 
out to Scripps-Howard, Mr. Mack, now exhibit staying power in possible lean years as well as 
70, has retired. ap “ae expanding power in fat years. Authorities agree that 
Controlling stock in the Scripps-Howar —— 
chainpapers is held today by Robert Paine management is vital. 
Scripps, 33, son of a. —_ active United States Fiscal Corporation furnishes independent 
gene” is Roy Wilson Howard, spruce, management to investment trusts. It has no entangling 
' atipenie financial alliances. No money-interest or policy-interest 
in any issue of securities. Operations are determined sole] 
Ford & “NANA” tenets “ _ 
; . ! ; by intrinsic merit, outlook, and the best interests of in- 
The North American Newspaper Alli- P 
ance, “NANA,” serves many a U. S. and vestors, as judged by a staff of experts. 
foreign newspaper with syndicated ar- . ne 
ticles, with news-giving stories. Fort- sar ane. 
night ago, Henry Ford agreed to give an iodt ae Winns had abndtihe 54 
exclusive interview every week to A. M. Siatheitiietiiahienh iaaasetienasene. 
Smith, able Detroit NANA newsgatherer Ash for Booklet C-1 
who has “covered” Motorman Ford for 
some time. 
In the first Smith-Ford interview which SMITH © REED & JONES 
appeared in NANA-serviced newspapers INCORPORATED 
last Saturday afternoon and Sunday, Investment Securities 
U Motorman Ford had talked to News- The Chase National Bank Building 
gatherer Smith on aviation. Astounded | 20 Pine Street New. York 
were some airmen, disgruntled were a 
few at some of the air-wise remarks 
E Motorman Ford made. Excerpts: 
. “.. . Progress in aviation is not up to | A GUIDING LIGHT JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 
le the mark. About all that has been done een: 99 
thus far. has been to prove that we can for To Readers of Time 
ee - 
y “But thus far we have done nothing Careful who have no time 
‘ really new in aviation. The great thing 
Py that must be done, and along essentially Investors -~ waste. 
ce new lines, is to get a new type of power ~~ gage en to putter around 
plant which will produce more power with with a notebook, and we won't 
1b- - weight. bs P submit to the slavery of jotting 
m- own every taxi fare and every package 
): “There is as much chance for improve- sa of cigarettes. But we do feel the need 
: ment in the means of air transportation o reene- of keeping tra ome. 
up- ; ping track of ine 
nf as there was for automobiles 25 years baum has been e know that a self-respecting 
‘a ae pointing the standard of living includes a knowledge 
we “One feature of the aviation motor of | way to profit- » esr ¥? money goes and — 
th “ Ghilsene .Conteal Aavial . . allowance for savings, as well as for 
pe JM tue  that wl stopped by | 1] BenemAset ele sondin- |p) |) "enc pons whch “mak 
1an = i ry by Greenebaum, Sons Vestments for life interesting and livable. 
wor I say all this not by way of net Investment Co. nearly three- 
we fault, but to notify young men every- | a ge d The John Hancock Home Budget is a 
pha where that the whole aviation job is yet | q Masson Ae pro simple account sheet, with headings for 
re- to be done.” have profited by following the advice every type of family and individual in- 
a A of this House—Conservative Invest- come and outgo. A “orn trial gives 
er ; | ment Specialists since 1855. you a good idea of where you stand 
his > : ; : a : financially. Many have found it an 
Che Talleyrand Model J : Substantial security and liberal in- effective guide to better-balanced living. 
fas The heir-apparent to the Van Climber | terest returns are very desirably Let us send you a free copy. 
a (washing machine) millions elopes with a | combined in current offerings of 
ini chorus girl. Parental displeasure is great. | this old, experienced investment INQUIRY BUREAU 
pi Public curiosity is greater. The Van | cre Saitieed Mpngp ain eat 
ri Climbers disconnect their telephones, lock | ies i4 ae 
the crested gates of their country estate, | Request List No. 226 
ree refuse to be interviewed. For lack of | Just send name and address today. No LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
—% rls wr “— verbal a — 197 téietna teen. Boston, Mass. 
b- : rae ag ary m eviews, gossip G S lease send me a free co} oO Cc 
ne gleaned in the Van Climber garage and I reenebaum < ons eee ao 7 ds Fecha! gow ey pe 
Pr scullery. Then the Van Climbers scowl t mpany cover postage. 
and growl at the inaccuracy of the garbled investment ete Stace 1888 
stories, threaten to sue the offending jour- iectetinendiiaines Sts., Chicago, I ME Re siesitnth tit calneclicalbedatenebed 
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Such has been the history of many a 
U.S. scandal. But such was not the case 
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last month when 19-year-old Howard, 
Prince of Sagan, son of the Duchess de 
Talleyrand, who was Anna, the daughter 
of the late wealthy Jay Gould, shot him- 
self on purpose in his mother’s Paris 
home. The press did not get wind of the 
story until last week. When the press 
came, the Duchess was ready with a 
frank, detailed and—most important of 
all—entirely literate statement; one that 
prevented garbling by scandal-monging 
journals. The statement said: 

“The Duke and Duchess de Talleyrand 
regret keenly to announce the critical ill- 


ness of their son, Howard. . . . He shot 
himself because we refused him permission 
to marry until he was 21. . . . The shoot- 


ing took place in our home and our son 
was taken to a hospital in the Rue Puc- 
cini. . . . Our son is now in an extremely 
grave condition. We wish to emphasize 
that we had no objection to the girl, but 
only opposed the marriage because of our 
son’s age.” 
—— 

Damage Suits 

McLean vy. “Record.” Readers of the 
hard-hitting Philadelphia Record had their 
attention arrested last fortnight by news 
that Publisher Edward Beale McLean of 
the Washington, D. C., Post was suing the 
Record for one million dollars damages 
for an article descriptive of “a social in- 
cident” between Publisher McLean and 
Prince Albert Edouard Eugene Lamoral 
de Ligne, the Belgian Ambassador to the 
U. S., an “incident” which had allegedly 
resulted in the Post’s editorial.attack upon 
the Ambassador (Time, May 13, 27). 

Last week, the hard-hitting Record kept 
its readers’ attention in custody by print- 
ing a front-page “correction in fairness to 
the Washington Post and Publisher Mc- 
Lean.” In this statement, Publisher Julius 
David Stern of the Record caused his 
newspaper to say that, upon investigation, 
the Record “finds that the report of the 
social incident was erroneous, and further- 
more that there was no ground for attrib- 
uting the motive of the editorial to 
anything other than the editorial policy 
of the Post. 

“| The Record makes this correction, 
and regrets exceedingly the error.” 

Guessing that the next news would be 
Publisher McLean’s withdrawal of his 
million-dollar action, readers of the hard- 
hitting Record, and of other publications 
which had touched on the case of Publisher 
McLean v. Prince de Ligne, transferred 
their attention elsewhere. 

Infant Shame. The minimum age at 
which a person can be embarrassed, 
shamed and disgraced has never been 
clearly defined. But up to last week one 
Theodore W. Purtee, of Cincinnati, con- 
sidered that a 12-month-old baby was not 
too young to be embarrassed, shamed, dis- 
graced. A concern used Mr. Purtee’s in- 
fant son’s picture for advertising purposes 
in a manner which he thought most humili- 
ating. Father Purtee sued for $5,000 dam- 
ages, alleging that Infant Purtee had, be- 
cause of it, been “ridiculed by friends and 
acquaintances.” Furthermore, the picture 


had been published without Infant Pur- 
tee’s permission. 

Last week, a Cincinnati jury decided 
against Infant Purtee, holding him too 
young to feel embarrassment, shame, dis- 
grace, ridicule. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


When Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
flew his fiancée, Anne Spencer Morrow 
(now Mrs. Charles Augustus Lindbergh), 
and her sisters Elizabeth and Constance, 
and Mrs. Morrow, from Manhattan to 
the Morrow summer home in Maine last 
fortnight, it was no mere pleasure jaunt. 
Before departure the trip had acquired 
purpose. Before the return, after four 
days, newsgatherers had acquired a dark 
story, in outline as follows: Constance 











OU. & U. 
CoNsSTANCE Morrow 


The newspapers told an exciting story. 


Morrow, 15, is a sophomore at Milton 
Academy, Milton, Mass. Fortnight ago 
she received letters threatening her with 
kidnaping, maltreatment, possible death 
unless she left $50,000 at a stipulated spot. 
Col. Lindbergh and Mrs. Morrow whisked 
Constance quietly away. She was imper- 
sonated at school by a girl who left a 
bundle according to the kidnaper’s be- 
hest. This trap failed to function. The 
letters were similar to those sent in recent 
years, without effect, to several persons 
prominent in the news. 





Commander Evangeline Booth of 
the Salvation Army was riding in an auto- 
mobile last week near Hartsdale, N. Y., 
dictating to her secretary. To avoid a 
swerving car, the Booth chauffeur steered 
into a ditch. Commander Booth shot up 
against the top of the car, fell unconscious, 
suffered concussion of the brain, a lacer- 
ated eye, an injured knee. 

—o—- 

Osbert Sitwell, eldest of London’s 
literary Sitwells (two are named Edith and 
Sacheverell), announced last week he 
would accept commissions for portraits in 
verse—‘“full length” for 100 guineas 
($511); “head and shoulders” for 50 
guineas ($225); “family group” for 200 
guineas ($1,022). To his first client, a 
newsgatherer, Poetry-Portraitist Sitwell 
said: “If I take an instant dislike to you 











I will remain civil, but warn you that I 
shall not necessarily flatter you. I could 
guarantee delivery in about three months. 
I must ask you for three sittings... . 
You must submit to a certain amount of 
cross-examination.” 

Quick to catch the idea, smart cartoon- 
ist Will B. Johnstone of the New York 
World drew a verse profile of George 
Bernard Shaw—a cartoon in which the 
outlines were composed of verses. The 
Shaw beard was composed thus: 

Long white beaver curling, twisting, 

Yet pugnacious and insisting— 

Dimpled fog or rather misting, 

Covering mayhap a chin 

That’s a washout caving in. 

This adornment may seem funny, 

But it made a hit with Tunney. 

He’s never shaved—It saved him 

money— 

Just a singe 

Along the fringe. 
<o——_ 

Jim Tully, red-headed hard-boiled- 
author (Jarnegan, Circus Parade, Shanty 
Trish), sailed last week to London to 
write, among other things, an article on 
Westminster Abbey for Vanity Fair, 
monthly U. S. smartchart. 

Irvin Cobb is the name of a new hotel 
opened formally last week in Paducah, 
Ky., on the site of a school once attended 
by Paducah-born Irvin Shrewsbury Cobb, 
funnyman. 








———<>——_- 

Amadeo Peter Giannini, famed San 
Francisco banker, founder of Bank of 
Italy, head of billion-dollar trans-America 
Corp., passed last week through Chicago 
on his way to California. Said he: “I am 
on my way home to rest. In a year—to be 
exact, May 6, 1930—I expect to retire.” 
On May 6, 1930, Banker Giannini will 
be 60. 

ee 

David Abraham Brown, onetime De- 
troit newsboy, financier (General Necessi- 
ties Corp., Brownie Stores Co.), is one of 
the most potent of Jewish philanthropists. 
Among his many activities is the national 
chairmanship of the United Jewish Cam- 
paign which has raised 15 millions since 
1925. Last week he changed his residence 
from Detroit to Manhattan to serve as 
board chairman of Broadway National 
Bank. For him was given a testimonial 
dinner, attended by 2,000 persons repre- 
senting 16 states, many creeds. President 
Hoover sent a message. At the speaker's 
table sat Henry Ford, who two years ago 
ceased Jew-baiting, publicly apologized. 
No speaker, Mr. Ford issued a statement: 
“T am happy to come here . . . to pay 4 
tribute of admiration to my good friend 

. and through him to the great race 
which is proud and fortunate to count him 
among their own.” 

—©o—_- 

James Augustine Farrell of Brook- 
lyn, from common seaman to President of 
U. S. Steel Corp., was last week the first 
recipient of the new Elbert H. Gary Me- 
morial medal of the American Iron & Steel 
Institute, for “distinguished achievement.” 
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“We have used many Bell & Howell professional motion picture cameras in the past 15 years in making 
our comedy productions, and have used them exclusively for “Our Gang” features. The great adapt- 
ability and precision of these machines under the most exacting professional requirements, explain to 
us,in a great measure, the tremendous success you have had with your Filmo cameras and equipment.” 


HERE’S a thrill in making your own 

movies. Living pictures of your old 
folks—the children—your pets and 
hobbies—are bits of your life today that 
will prove priceless possessions later on. 
But personal movies will only prove as 
good as the camera and equipment used 
to produce them. 
So start right! Avoid disappointment 


The beautiful pocket 
size Filmo 75 is in 
every respect a fitting 
companion tothe larger 
Filmo 70. Combining 
lightness with great 
strength and rigidity it 
is especially suitable 
for field, travel and 
outdoor sports, Filmo 
75 is furnished in three 
rich colors: Walnut 
Brown, Ebony Black 
and Silver Birch. Price 
$120, including case. 


and loss of pictures that can never be 
retaken by using a dependable Bell & 
Howell Filmo Camera. It will always 
give you the truly professional results 
you have a right to expect, because 
Filmo is really professional equipment 
designed for personal use. 

With Filmo, anyone can make per- 
fect home movies—pictures of the qual- 
ity demanded by Hal Roach and other 
famous producers. It’s easier than taking 
snapshots. Merely look through the 
“spy-glass” viewfinder, press the button 
and“ What yousee,youget”—everytime! 

Remember that these famous Filmo 
“home movie" cameras are made with 
the same watch-like precision that char- 
acterizes the wonderful Bell & Howell 
professional studio cameras costing up 
to $5000—used for the past 22 years in 
producing a majority of the photo 
plays shown in “‘first-run” theaters. 

Forblack and white pictures, Filmo Cam- 
eras use Eastman Safety Film (16mm.)—in 
the yellow box—both regular and panchro- 
matic—obtainable at practically all dealers 
handling cameras and supplies. Filmo Cam- 
eras and Filmo Projectors are adaptable, 
under license from Eastman Kodak Com- 


pany, for use of Eastman Kodacolor film for 
home movies in full color. Cost of film 
covers developing and return, postpaid, 
within the country where processed, ready 
to show at home or anywhere. 

See a nearby dealer for complete Filmo 
demonstration, or write for illustrated, 
descriptive movie booklet, “What You 
See, You Get.” 


Filmo 


The original and 
most highly perfected 
automatic personal 
movie Camera ever 
produced. Price 
$180, including case 


BELL & HOWELL 


So 


BELL & HOWELL CO., Dept. F1, 1818 Larchmont Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. -« NEW YORK - HOLLYWOOD + LONDON (B.& H. Co.,Ltd.) + Established 1907 





give and let the whole tire grip the road like 


D UA L a cat’s paw. The same rubber plys take the 
road shocks i the tire—an amazing differ- 
ence shown by impact recorder tests. ~ ~ 


its surplus of big mileage with luxurious 
riding comfort—the cradle-like effect of 
334% greater deflation than single balloons B A L L O O N 
Twenty-thousand, forty thousand, sixty thousand miles —sur- 
passing even the great mileage records of former Generals. 
~ ~ For the millions who ride on rubber the Dual-Balloon “8” 
is the epitome of progress—confirming the fact that the longest 


all former balloon-tire standards. Not just an 8-ply tire, but 
experience with Top-Quality will always lead the way. Built 
in Akron, Ohio, by The General Tire and Rubber Company. 


The new General Dual-Balioon “8” delivers 


are able to stand and without the rebound. ~ ~ More than a 
balloon—a Dual-Balloon—and an “8” too. Advancing beyond 


an 8-ply base carcass with three rubber cushion plys. ~ ~ A 
softer but stronger tire—no slips. More non-skid tread on 
the road and longer lasting. The rubber plys inside the tire 


4 ys 
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~80es a long way to make friends 








